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Seventh U. S. Cavalry rode west- ficiaries. If Custer had lived to retirement ae, | 
ward. At their head was Custer . as an army officer he would have b en | 
voung, gallant and cour2geous. Since 1845, over four billion dollars protected by a government pension tor 
POU Yes —_ has | : livi ow-holders the rest of his life... His wife was pro 
By his side, for a little way, rode 1as been paid to iving policy-holders tected by his New York Life policy 
his beloved wife, Elizabeth . . . Long and to beneficiaries, chiefly women which was paid when he was killet at 
vould she remember that last fare- and children, by this mutual com- the early age of 37. ' 
well. pany. These payments were made Z lay you too can have the comt 
. . ; : _. ; ¥ . and securit ft “couble protection ... 
Sunday afternoon, June 25, 1876, under policies most of which would +h a YN, , York I fe “te I 
i . . , ! Ss, 3 Ww K e€ po guaran. 
urrounded on the banks of the Little not have been taken except for the | teeing you a reti: t income of $ 3 
Big Horn and hopelessly outnum- earnest efforts of New York Life | $200, $300 a month or more, for a ¢ I 
bered, Custer and his brave men representatives. fortable old age, and insurance for y T 
tought desperately . until all were Like thousands of other men and ! : l ones in event of your | severe u 
kill ) . : 1 et life insurance co for you aii that! LI 
killed. The news brought sorrow to women, you may now be thinking of “ygeapus 
° . a a aa « o can. Ask out representative about out | 
the nation, and to the women at Fort your need for life insurance and a safe plan. Or write for our booklet ‘Retire | 


Lincoln... 


With foresight and concern for the 


future of their loved ones, Custer and 
fiv e fi llow officers had insure 1 in the 


investment. Talk with a New York 
Life representative about a plan 
suited to your needs, for your family 


and vourself. 
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ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE 


HE audience of the drama which American business produces 

on the nation’s stage, seeks constant stimulation through vari- 

ation. For the scenes new vistas must be painted. For the 
featured stars new design and new interpretation must be given. 
Though enacted solely for their benefit the customers are not 
content with monotonous repetition. They demand a performance 
that with modern adaptation rekindles enthusiasm for old stand- 
ards and reawakens old ideals. 

Insurance with the other characters in the pageant must play a 
part that harmonizes with the new setting. Old customs, old 
approaches and outmoded talks must be supplanted by a repertoire 
which is courageous in conception, vigorous in action and of 
winning appeal. The technique of a bygone era and the stock lines 
that gained acclaim will not register in a day wherein the audience 
is alert to a new viewpoint on life and attentive to programs 
which promise complete satisfaction and security in a sounder 
and happier future. 

In a new role, coordinated with current aspirations and apprecia- 
tions the insurance agent has boundless opportunity to add to the 
prestige of insurance and at the same time to obtain for himself 
the confidence of the people of his community. Thus can he open a 
way by which his income will reach a figure in direct proportion to 
the services he renders. The approval the public accords his work 
must be the true and the sole criterion of his success. 

This role, as I see it, presents the complete characterization of 
the agent as business counsellor and public servant. On the one 
hand he is the purveyor of protection against the financial loss 
occasioned by death, fire, and kindred hazards—a protection made 
comprehensive by his ability to afford coverage against those losses 
to which the home and industry in its modern guise may be sub- 
jected. On the other hand he must stand forth as the exponent of 
an institution which is the greatest human agency engaged in com- 
bating the destruction forces that interfere with the serene conduct 
of the affairs of men. 

The insurance agent must establish himself in his locality as the 
headquarters of humane activities. The public must have estab- 
lished in its mind that the agency of a sound insurance company 
is the very spearhead of an attack on the forces of fire, disease, 
crime, accident and other evils of life, as well as the rehabilitator 
of damage done in their wake. The company has financed and set 
these counter forces in motion; it is for the agent to extend their 
influences and capitalize on the good will, esteem and reciprocation 
which they merit from the public. 


Lie. 
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THE PART INSURANCE PLAYS IN A 


“The Great Waltz,” Outstanding Among Productions of 


Season, Is Protected by Policies Totaling $1,000,000 


N the night of Saturday, Sep- 
O tember 22, thirty-seven hun- 
dred persons, the “Who’s Who” 
of New York’s “Who’s Who’—beauti- 
ful women in almost as beautiful eve- 
ning gowns and jewelry; men in full 
dress—regular first nighters—filled the 
magnificent Center Theatre in Radio 
City. The theatre which the Rocke- 
fellers built at a cost of $500,000 and 
then remodeled at a cost of thousands 
more for the production of the oper- 
etta “The Great Waltz,” opening this 
night. 
They were held speechless from the 
moment the opening curtain rang up 
on the scene in the Viennese cafe to 


By E. S. BANKS 


the final scene which left them breath- 
less—the entire stage one gorgeous, 
massive ballroom, with the orchestra 
of fifty-three musicians on the stage 
and the entire cast of 190 dancing to 
the strains of the beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube Waltz. 

And as the final curtain was rung 
down, thirty-seven hundred pairs of 
hands beat as one in tribute to the pro- 
duction they had just witnessed. To 
the marvelous music of the Strausses, 
father and son; to the staging of Has- 
sard Short; to the brilliant settings 





Guy Robertson and Marie Burke, featured players in the Max Gordon 
production of "The Great Waltz” 


designed by Albert Johnson; to the ex- 
cellence of the cast; the beauty of the 
Albertina Rasch trained ballet. 

The press-agent had told me before- 
hand that it was “the most stupendous, 
breath-taking theatrical production 
ever to appear upon the American 
legitimate stage.” And I had laughed 
at him. But for once a press agent 
had told nothing but the truth by us- 
ing superlatives. For the blase and 
bored New York dramatic critics wore 
cut their Roget in finding sufficient 
adjectives in describing this operetta. 

And yet, of the hundreds who were 
thrilled by the production, it is doubt- 
ful whether even one thought for a 
minute of the part that insurance had 
played—and was playing—in making 
this “most stupendous” of all American 
stage ventures possible. 

Max Gordon, the producer of “The 
Great Waltz,” had gambled something 
like $300,000 of his own money (which 
is very rare for any producer) on the 
production. That gorgeous, breath- 
taking last scene alone had cost $65,000 
to stage. 

But there his gambling stopped. 
From then on he let insurance carry 
on. 

Max Gordon today is in the fore- 
front of American theatrical producers. 
Broadway calls him the producer of 
“hits.” And he has many to his credit, 
among them, in addition to his newest 
and largest “The Great Waltz,” being 
“The Band Wagon,” “Three’s a 
Crowd,” “Flying Colors,” “Design for 
Living,” “Roberta,” “Dodsworth,” “Her 
Master’s Voice,” “The Shining Hour,” 
and “Spring Song.” 


Average Coverage $300,000 


I had often wondered myself just 
what part insurance played in big 
Broadway productions. But it was not 
until I began asking questions about 
“The Great Waltz” that I discovered 
that the average Broadway musical 
production is insured for $300,000. 

“The Great Waltz,” being superla- 
tive in everything else, carries the 
largest amount of insurance ever 
placed on any theatrical production— 
$1,000,000 or three and one-third times 
as much as that of the average show. 

In launching his newest hit, Max 
Gordon has employed more than three 
hundred people, including a principal 
cast of forty, a chorus ensemble and 
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BROADWAY STAGE PRODUCTION 


ballet of about one hundred and fifty, 
fifty-three musicians, and a horde of 
stage technicians and engineers. 

He has taken every precaution, care- 
fully covering every loophole and fill- 
ing every gap. He has taken great 
pains to see that his production is free 
from any untoward consequences as a 
result of oversight. 

“The Great Waltz” carries, first of 
all, the standard theatrical floater 
form, together with additional cover- 
ages for sprinkler leakage, water dam- 
age, riot and civil commotion. 

Secondly, it is covered for fire insur- 
ance, appertaining to scenery, costumes 
and properties. It is carried in such 
amounts (running into thousands) as 
will correspondingly and adequately 
cover the cost of reproduction. 

Max Gordon, thirdly, has covered his 


biggest production with workmen’s 


compensation insurance, blanketing all 
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Dennis Noble, Marie Burke and Ralph Magelssen in 


performers, actors, musicians and stage 
employees connected with the show. 

As a fourth precaution and 
guard, Mr. Gordon has taken out pub- 
lic liability insurance, covering all thore 
who attend the performances at all 
times in the amount of from $50,000 
to $100,000 limits. 

Last, but not least, this producer of 
hits has availed himself of fidelity 
bonds, the company manager of the 
show being bonded for an amount that 
will adequately protect Mr. Gordon. 


safe- 


Cast Insured as Group 


None of the principals, or any of the 
cast, for that matter, is insured under 
a separate policy for the run of the 
play. Mr. Gordon did not deem such 
a measure necessary, believing that the 
workmen’s policy pro- 
tected the performers in event of in- 
jury. In addition, the production not 


compensation 





a scene from "The Great Waltz" 


being a “one-star” show, he did not 
deem individual policies on any par- 
ticular members of the cast advisable. 

The insurance on “The Great Waltz” 
was written by D. Davidson, of 45 
John Street, New York, who, as these 
lines are being written, is reported 
about to venture forth upon the seas 
ef matrimony, perhaps upon his com- 
missions on this $1,000,000 line. 

Now what, you may ask as I did, 
does Max Gordon think of insurance as 
a whole? What does he think of it in 
theory and practice? There being only 
ene way to get the answer, I put the 
question up to the producer himself. 

“What do I think of insurance?” said 
Mr. Gordon. “I think it is, as Coolidge 
used to say, ‘a good thing.’ I have 
always stood on the firm ground of 
safety and precaution, in regard to 
myself and those who work with me in 
my productions. (Concluded on page 11) 








rr . —— —_ 
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With the Editors 


It's a Good Trick 


LABAMA has ruled that the 
special trust fund of $50,000 
required to be deposited there by 
foreign corporations doing a 
surety business in the State is for 
the benefit, primarily, of holders 
of official or statutory bonds there 
and is not available to others until 
that primary obligation is ex- 
hausted. Well, that is very nice 
for the State, but it apparently 
defeats the purpose of the deposit. 
It was always our understanding 
that the deposit required in any 
State from a foreign corporation 
was for the purpose of helping 
to meet the obligations within that 
State without regard to whether 
they were those of the State it- 
self or of private citizens or cor- 
porations. 

If the Alabama ruling, which 
has since been appealed from, is 
permitted to stand, it may be ex- 
pected that the surety companies 
will face additional legislation 
there which will tend to raise the 
amount of the required deposit 
from foreign corporations doing 
a surety business. There is no 
reason that we can see why the 
State should be a preferential 
creditor simply because it happens 
to have supervisory power. 

The whole trend of surety rul- 
ings of this kind has been to leave 
the citizen “out in the cold” and to 
fatten the purses of politicians at 
the expense of the individual tax- 
payer who bought his surety bond 
in good faith and with the hope 
that, if the company behind it 
did go wrong, he would still be 
protected by the required deposit. 
The State never announced that 
the deposit would be for its bene- 
fit alone. It lulled the contract 
holder into the belief that it was 
acting for his personal interest 
in requiring a deposit from an 
outside insurance company, Se- 
cure in that feeling, the citizen 
dealt with the carrier on the 
strength of its licensing by his 
own State. Now, apparently, he 
awakens to find that he has been 
“gypped” by his own government 
which says to him “After I get 


what I want, you can have what’s 
left, if any.” Vastly increased 
deposit requirements will be the 
answer if the latest ruling is not 
overthrown. 


Actual Vs. Expected 


N increase of 0.7 per cent was 
noted in the results attained 
by 86 of the larger life insurance 
companies in the tabulation of 
Actual to Expected Mortality 
from 1919 to 1933 inclusive. The 
rate for 73 of the ordinary com- 
panies was 62.58 per cent in 1933 
as compared with 62.51 per cent 
in 1932. This reflected a continu- 
ous increase in mortality which 
began in 1927 standing at that 
time at 52.71 per cent for the 
same companies. 

In view of the current contro- 
versy relative to continuous un- 
favorable mortality, a number of 
brokers, agents and companies 
were interviewed by The Specta- 
tor regarding the rising mortality 
and the consensus was that such 
results are attributed to the poli- 
cies for large amounts which 
were issued between 1926 and 
1929. Those interviewed felt that 
had there been a real attempt to 
ascertain the income of the as- 
sured, and insistence on a normal 
relationship between an income 
and insurance, a very large part 
of the current excess mortality 
losses would have been avoided. 

Inasmuch as it is from savings 
in mortality that surplus accumu- 
lations are effected, and since it 
is from surplus that dividends to 
policyholders are paid, it follows 
that favorable results in the mor- 
tality record are desirable and 
necessary. 

Second only in importance to a 
continuance of dividend rate in 
the structure of life insurance is 
the investment yield. 

The table mentioned shows 
that during 1933, 73 ordinary 
companies had an average rate of 
62.58 per cent, while 13 industrial 
companies had an average rate of 
60.22 per cent. 

During 1933, the amount of 


death claims which were expected 
to be paid out by the ordinary 
companies according to their 
mortality tables in use was $611,- 
908,580, while the actual pay- 
ments amounted to $382,938,086 
—an actual saving of $228,970,- 
494. In the case of the industrial 
companies, the expected mortality 
amounted to $399,683,853, while 
the actual mortality was $240,- 
681,641, or a saving of $159,002,- 
212. 

It can be readily understood 
that from the nature of the busi- 
ness, the percentage of actual to 
expected mortality for industrial 
companies should show a higher 
rate than that of the ordinary life 
companies. 

The tabulation shows the 
yearly percentage for the period 
of fifteen years, together with the 
averages for the three five-year 
periods, and for the entire period 
1919 to 1933. 

During 1933, 242 ordinary life 
insurance companies realized a 
gain from underwriting of $351,- 
361,190 which consisted of $9,- 
649,742 from loading, $228,970,- 
494 from mortality, $47,526,148 
from surrendered and lapsed poli- 
cies; $125,176,367 surplus inter- 
est, and a loss from other sources, 
including disability claims, of 
$59,961,561. 

Investment results produced a 
loss of $123,005,871 for a total 
surplus earned of $228,355,319. 
From this amount dividends to 
policyholders set aside during the 
year were $255,398,011, with 
$3,639,035 in dividends to stock- 
holders. 

After decreasing the special, 
general, and voluntary reserve, 
there was a decrease in surplus 
from operation during the year 
1933 of $18,727,487. 

Forty-one industrial companies 
produced a gain from loading of 
$10,817,446, a gain from mor- 
tality of $159,002,212, a gain 
from surrendered and lapsed poli- 
cies of $71,936,007, a gain from 
surplus interest of $71,871,192 
and a loss from other sources of 
$29,436,541, for a total gain from 
underwriting of $28,419,316. 
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Controlling share interest in the 84- 
year old United States Life Insurance 
Company, New York, is purchased by 
C. V. Starr, president of the American 
International Underwriters, Henry 
Moir continuing as president of the 
company. 





The twenty-ninth annual convention 
of the American Life Convention 
opens at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, with a combined attendance 
of 400 at the Legal and Financial Sec- 
tion meetings. 





James C. Jones, Jr., counsel, Cen- 
tral States Life Insurance Company, is 
elected chairman of the Legal Section 
of the American Life Convention and 
Sam B. Sebree is elected secretary. 
H. B. Hill, president of the Abraham 
Lincoln Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, Ill., is elected chairman 
of the Financial Section. 





The Life and Casualty Company of 
Chicago, of which M. A. Kern is 


president, having completed reinsur- | 


ance arrangements for the business of 
the Peoria Life Insurance Company, 
moves its home office to Peoria, Ill., 
and will henceforth be known as the 
Alliance Life Insurance Company. 





Lawrence F. Lee, president of the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 


of Raleigh, N. C., is elected president : 


of the Peninsular Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Jacksonville, Fla., succeeding | 


White L. Moss. 





A. Rushton Allen resigns as general 
agent of the Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company in Philadelphia to 
devote his entire time to specializing 
in the practice of insurance law. 





Nea! Bassett resigns as president 
of the Firemen's Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J., and head of the Loyalty 
group, and John R. Cooney, executive 
vice-president of the companies, is 
elected to succeed him. 





William A. Steinmeyer, chairman of 
the board of the Allemannia Fire 
Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, dies 
at his home in that city. 





David C. Gibson, formerly senior 
member of the advertising firm of 
Gibson & Corner, is appointed direc- 
tor of advertising and publications 
of the Maryland Casualty Company. 





The Tennessee Association of In- 
surance Agents elects S$. M. William- 
son as president at its annual meeting 
in Memphis. 





The Washington, D. C., service 
office of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents is established at 
Room 100! in the Washington Loan & 
Trust Building, F Street and Ninth, 

W., in charge of William T. Reed 


Jr., assistant counsel. 


The United States Supreme Court 
denies petition of 149 stock fire insur- 
ance companies for a review of the 
Missouri decision ordering restitution 
of premiums allegedly unlawfully col- 
lected in violation of the 10 per cent 
rate reduction order of 1922. 


| surance are well known. 
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SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


























HE almost insurmountable problems that con- 
front private insurance companies when they 
attempt to assume the risks of government en- 
acted social insurances are reflected anew with each 
passing week in the field of workmen’s compensation 
insurance. 
The common ills of workmen’s compensation in- 
Companies assuming such 
increasing claim- 


risks have suffered from the 


| mindedness of workers, the increasing liberalness of 
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juries and legislatures, and the decreasing volume 
of payroll audits with its accompanying reduction of 
premium. 

The most recent problem to assume major propor- 


| tions is that of preference statutes for workmen’s 


compensation claims. As they stand at present on 
workmen’s compensation laws of individual states 
they are an ever-threatening source of palpable un- 
fairness to policyholders of foreign states and pro- 
voke resort to retaliatory laws. Yet it is doubtful 
if these laws can be repealed unless suitable sub- 
stitutes are devised which will carry out the spirit 
and social intent of the compensation acts. Workmen 
have no voice in the selection of the carrier that in- 
sures them against industrial accidents. It is the 
purpose of the Jaws to guarantee them absolute pro- 
tection. Without preference statutes can private 
companies guarantee this absolute protection? If 
they cannot, will they be able to compete with state 
funds? Is there any way in which companies, 
through cooperative efforts, could overcome this 
obstacle without resort to legislative enactments? 

These questions must be added to the growing list 
of ponderables which keep compensation underwrit- 
ers awake o’nights. 
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The third call within a year in the 
partial redemption of outstanding 
44, per cent Fourth Liberty Loan 
bonds is made by Secretary of Treas- 
ury Morgenthau, approximately $1,- 
870,000,000 being called for April 15, 
which is expected to bring the total 
amount outstanding to approximately 
$1,285,000,000. When redemption 
was started a year ago $6,268,000,000 
of the bonds were outstanding. 





Federal relief rolls increased 12.5 
per cent between July and August 
when more than 17,000,000 persons 
received government checks, bringing 
relief families to the 4,000,000 mark, 
approaching the all-time high of 
4,700,000 last April. 





Total revenue from ultimate con- 
sumers reported by the electric light 
and power industry of the country 
amounted to $148,464,000 in August, 
an increase of 3.5 per cent over the 
same month of last year. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended October 13, 1934, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 123.99 
and closed Saturday at 125.17. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 30.24 
and closed Saturday at 30.84. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
95.87 and closed Saturday at 96.87. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same week closed Monday at 
91.98 and closed Saturday at 92.37. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 23!/2 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, as com- 
paed with the rate of 24!/2 per cent 
reported last week. 





Wheat prices showed a gain of 3 
to 334 cents on the Chicago Board 
of Trade last week, some of which was 
due to the sessions in which inflation 
reports from Washington played a 
large part, although the broader view 
is that the market is following world 
trends, 





Cotton futures, opening strong on 
the first day of last week, experienced 
a sharp recession by Wednesday, 
which was followed by an upturn 
Thursday, predicated on the belief 
that the market had been temporarily 
oversold and quotations closed 10 to 
15 points net higher on active months. 





After declining for five consec- 
utive months, retail prices showed no 
change during September, as com- 
pared with August, according to the 
Fairchild retail price index. 





Loading of revenue freight for tho 
week ended Oct. 6, 1934, totaled 
631,318 cars, a decrease of 13,329 
cars below the preceding week, and 
31,055 cars below the corresponding 
week of 1933. 
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CLAIM SERVICE AND THE AGENT 


The Agent's Method of Handling Losses Is His Greatest Asset 
and He Should Welcome a Loss Report as an Opportunity to 


stead of an order it is an agitated 

customer on the other end of the 
wire reporting a loss. Without the 
slightest delay or hesitancy the agent 
must know exactly the right thing to 
tell him so that he will be assured that 
his interests will be promptly and sat- 
isfactorily taken care of. In other 
words, the agent is now faced with the 
important problem of making good the 
promise he has made when he sold the 
policy. 

The agent’s ability to handle the mat- 
ter like a master insurance man will 
determine the satisfaction of the cus- 
tomer with the adjustment of the loss. 
It is this first minute that counts most. 
If the agent falters and hesitates and 
stalls for time, then the customer im- 
mediately loses confidence in him and 
feels that he has been deceived and has 
made a mistake in the placing of his 
insurance. If, on the other hand, the 
agent immediately tells him exactly 
what to do and how to do it, what his 
policy covers and how much he is likely 
to collect on it, then he is master of the 
situation and the customer feels that 
he is getting the service for which he 
paid and which was stressed so strong- 
ly when he selected this particular per- 
son to handle his business. 


Tse telephone bell rings, and in- 


Should Welcome Loss Report 


The agent’s method of handling 
losses is his greatest asset and he 
should welcome a loss report as an op- 
portunity to demonstrate his useful- 
ness to the community. If he has been 
on the job, he need have no fear that 
his policy is properly written and has 
given the customer all the protection to 
which he is entitled. Alas, the adjusters 
find that far too many policies are care- 
lessly and improperly prepared, making 
it necessary for them to break the news 
to the assured as diplomatically as pos- 
sible and requiring him to sign a non- 
waiver agreement before he can pro- 
ceed with the adjustment. Of course, 
the assured becomes suspicious and the 
agent becomes alarmed and indignant 
and immediately seeks to find an alibi, 
and writes a long protest to the home 


Demonstrate His Usefulness 


By WILLIAM M. GOODWIN 


office. If the home office is anxious to 
hold his business they will give in to 
him and waive all objections as a mat- 
ter of agency expediency. Usually, 
this does not strengthen the character 
of the erring agent one particle, for 
the company is afraid to call him to ac- 
count for his carelessness. Then the 
agent makes a “grandstand play” with 
the customer, who forgets all about the 
mistake when he receives his loss draft. 

The companies are responsible for 
the overpayment of many losses due to 
their consideration for their agent’s 
feelings and reputation and their eager- 
ness for more business. Of course, 
there are many cases where an agent 
has a perfect right to ask for consid- 
eration, in spite of technical violations 
cf the policy due to some occurrence en- 
tirely beyond his control, or to the as- 
sured’s oversight. The fire companies 
are prone to adjust such cases on their 
merits and their adjusters are usually 
glad to recommend such a procedure. 


Examples of Carelessness 


The deplorable cases where the 
agent is guilty of carelessness or plain 
stupidity are illustrated by the follow- 
ing episodes with which I am personally 
familiar: 

The first case was a big furniture 
store fire. I arrived upon the scene just 
after the fire was out and simultaneous- 
ly with another agent on the line. I 
advised the assured to protect his stock 
immediately from further damage, 
while the other agent vehemently dis- 
agreed with me and counseled the as- 
sured to leave things just as they were 
until the adjuster came. As a result, 
several thousands of dollars of unnec- 
essary damage was done and the loss 
settlement delayed. As far as I know, 
the other agent was never censured for 
his bad advice, which was so expensive 
to the companies. 

The second case involved a clothing 
store fire. The assured sent for me, 
as I had a small part of his insurance, 
and I went over the stock very careful- 
ly and advised him not to make a claim 
for his stock on the upper floors, as it 
was not damaged by smoke at all. He 


consulted with another agent, who ad- 
vised him to make a claim for every- 
thing. He did so and the adjustment 
bureau representative allowed it and 
the company paid several thousand dol- 
lars too much, despite my report. 

Remember that this is only one man’s 
experience and that undoubtedly the 
same situation exists all over the land. 
Just as long as the companies persist 
in recognizing the appeals of incompe- 
tent and careless agents and pay claims 
which should not be paid, we will con- 
tinue to have high loss ratios. 

Any other business that sells its 
product through dealers or agents in- 
sists upon expert installations of their 
product and prompt, efficient, courteous 
service. That is what they pay com- 
missions for, and if the dealer does not 
give it, he loses his franchise. This is 
not so in the insurance business, and it 
seems that the less the agents know 
about loss settlements the better the 
companies like it. 

The settlement of a loss is the most 
important transaction that any agency 
can perform, and if it falls down in this 
department it cannot be a success. But 
losses cannot be settled without well- 
trained and experienced adjusters, and 
the companies have neglected to pro- 
vide men in sufficient numbers to prop- 
erly handle the claims. And those who 
are capable are so hampered by home 
office claim department restrictions and 
criticisms that their usefulness is con- 
siderably impaired. 


Importance of Claim Adjuster 


If there is one thing that the entire 
insurance business needs, both fire and 
casualty, it is complete overhauling of 
its method of handling claims and a 
proper appreciation of the importance 
of the claim adjuster. 

You cannot hope to build up this im- 
portant department without setting a 
high standard of efficiency and training, 
without compensating your men ade- 
quately and without giving them suffi- 
cient authority to make settlements free 
from home office criticism or interfer- 
ence. 

In spite of the cases I have quoted 
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above, I have no hesitancy in stating 
that the majority of losses are not set- 
tled satisfactorily and that most of 
them are underpaid. 

Here is an actual case to prove my 
point: 

A building loss occurred and the ad- 
juster instructed the assured to get an 
estimate from a local contractor, while 
he would do likewise. The adjuster’s 
estimate was made by a man located in 
a distant city who makes a business of 
providing company estimates, and he 
usually knows what the adjuster wants 
and figures accordingly. He was much 
lower than the assured’s local contractor 
and yet the adjuster insisted upon the 
assured giving the job to an entirely 
strange contractor at his figures, which 
the assured, as a practical man, knew 
were entirely too low. I felt that the 
assured was being imposed upon and 
convinced my company that such was 
the case. They took the loss out of the 
adjuster’s hands and we settled at a 
fair figure. I was not interested in the 
contents involved in the same loss, but 
my assured asked me for advice when 
the company offered him about a fifth 
of his claim. I advised him to go to 
an appraisal and he did so, and the 
company was compelled to pay the full 
amount. 

If I had not intervened the assured 
would have suffered a great loss and 
been so thoroughly disgusted with stock 
companies that he would have returned 
to the mutuals. There are thousands 
of such cases where the assured and 
agent submit meekly to such tactics. 


Casualty Claim Service 


The fire insurance business is “snow 
white” compared to the casualty busi- 
ness in the settlement of claims. For 
the past few years I have represented 
a company that settles claims in an en- 
tirely satisfactory manner, but before 
that time I had experience with a num- 
ber of the largest companies, and the 
years I spent with them were a night- 
mare. 

It is a mystery to me how some com- 
panies continue to do business when 
one considers their attitude toward 
claims and the personnel of their claim 
departments. If there ever was a re- 
form needed in any business it is within 
the claim departments of almost all the 
large casualty companies. Their men 
are given even less consideration and 
remuneration than the fire company 
adjusters, in spite of the fact that their 
work is more difficult. 

I have lost more business through 
poor casualty claim’ service than 
through any other means, but I have 
finally solved that problem by having 
very few claims and by dealing with 
companies who have a modern and con- 
siderate attitude toward this subject. 
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Long drawn-out controversies over 
loss settlements undo months of active 
business development, and if an agent 
desires to exist he cannot tolerate such 
tactics. The only remedy is to know 
how to handle losses yourself, know 
your policies and what they cover, rep- 
resent and place business only with 
companies who have an excellent repu- 
tation for the settlement of losses and 
the right attitude toward their duty to 
the public. Then fearlessly stand up 
for the rights of your customers and 
just as fearlessly oppose them when 
their claims are unreasonable and un- 
fair. 

Of course, the best solution of the 
claim problem is not to have any losses, 
but in that case we would have no 
achievements to point to. The happy 
medium is to underwrite carefully, never 
accept a risk with the slightest taint of 
moral hazard, keep the losses down, 
but, when they do occur, pay them 
promptly and cheerfully. 


G. D. Newton on 
Safety Psychology 

Practically everyone regards himself 
an adept in the “art” of expressing 
ideas, and it seems to be generally ac- 
cepted that if one can put words to- 
gether with some semblance of clarity, 
no other ability is required to lift every- 
day events above the commonplace hum- 
drum of existence, was the opinion ad- 
vanced by G. D. Newton, supervisor of 
the News Bureau of The Travelers, in 
a talk on “Dramatizing Automobile Ac- 
cidents” at the National Safety Con- 
gress in Cleveland on Thursday, Oct. 4. 
“There is little wonder, then, that so 
many efforts to influence human con- 
duct fall flat,” he said. 


The weakest link in the chain of 
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activities designed to bring about safer 
use of streets and highways was said to 
be the manner in which the case has 
been presented before the bar of pub- 
lic opinion. “Progress in the conserva- 
tion of life and limb will continue to 
remain something devoutly to be hoped 
for just so long as many remain blind 
to the fact that the problem is not one 
so much of laws and regulations, signs 
and signals, wide and straight roads, 
as it is of human conduct. 

“Some there are who doubt that hu- 
man conduct in the use of the streets 
and highways can be changed much 
for the better. Consequently, they place 
great reliance on acts of Legislatures, 
mechanical contraptions, signs, etc. It 
is somewhat beyond my understanding 
how they can put so much faith in such 
methods without admitting that laws 
are useless unless given vitality by man- 
kind, that mechanical contraptions and 
signs and signals are equally useless 
unless the public is willing to conform, 
that wide and straight roads often lead 
to highway hazards unless those who 
use them know how to maintain a mar- 
gin of safety. 

“Unfortunately, so far as safety to 
life and limb is concerned, it cannot be 
realized by the mere enactment of laws, 
the installation of mechanical devices, 
and the improvement of roads. No 
matter to what extent one may wish 
to argue this question, sooner or later 
it is necessary to come up short before 
the fact that in this problem of accident 
prevention we are dealing with human 
beings.” 


"The Great Waltz" 


(Concluded from page 7) 


“I stoutly maintain, as I always 
have, that no production should ever 
greet the eyes of a theatrical audience 
without having first undertaken the 
proper and beneficial measure of cover- 
age and insurance on every perishable 
entity involved, especially that of hu- 
man life. 

“TI most emphatically believe that in- 
surance is a very necessary and indis- 
pensable thing. I am, and always will 
be, in ardent favor of it.” 

And Mr. Gordon speaks not only for 
himself but also re-echoes the senti- 
ments of his compatriots in the theat- 
rical field. For, as he says: “I know 
that my fellow producers in New York 
feel as I do.” 

So, while stars may shine in the the- 
atrical firmament and then vanish, in- 
surance continues to remain firm, the 
rock of Gibraltar that makes possible 
the costly theatrical ventures as it has 
so nobly done in the case of the “most 
stupendous, breath-taking” production 
of them all—“‘The Great Waltz.” 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND TRANSPORTATION 


IFE insurance companies have an 
L investment of nearly three bil- 
lions of dollars, or about fifteen 
per cent of their total investments, in 
the bonds of railroad companies. They 
therefore have a very large financial 
stake in the railroad industry, and those 
who are ultimately concerned in this 
stake are the 63,000,000 policyholders, 
or about one-half of our entire popula- 
tion. This is only one illustration of 
the tremendous national importance of 
the railroads, a fact so obvious that 
it needs little exposition. Everybody is 
served, in one way or another, by the 
railroads; about a million people work 
for them; they buy from countless in- 
dustries; and most people have some 
sort of financial interest, whether they 
know it or not, in their securities. You 
understand this situation thoroughly, 
and naturally you are deeply concerned 
for railroad welfare. 

As we all know, the railroads have 
fallen on evil days. This in itself is 
not strange or particularly significant, 
for the whole world has fallen on evil 
days. There are, however, certain fea- 
tures of the situation which to many 
seem to imperil the railroad future, 
looking beyond the immediate depres- 
sion to times of more general pros- 
perity. Three outstanding causes of the 
trouble which the railroads now are suf- 
fering are these: 

First, the most important, is the gen- 
eral business depression. The railroads 
have nothing to sell except service to 
others and if products are not produced 
or people are too poor to travel, railroad 
business falls accordingly. The slowness 
of recovery in the capital goods indus- 
tries is especially serious, because those 
industries, when they are active, are 
a most important source of railroad 
traffic. It is perfectly clear that the 
railroads reflect average business con- 
ditions very closely and no one can 
reasonably expect them to be pros- 
perous when the country is not pros- 
perous. 

Second in importance is the tremen- 
dous recent growth of other forms of 
transportation competitive with railroad 
transportation. The development in a 
comparatively short span of years of 
thousands of miles of hard-surfaced 
highways teeming with millions of auto- 
motive vehicles is one of the most ex- 
traordinary events in the history of 
the world. It has had far-reaching 
consequences in many directions. Traf- 


By JOSEPH EASTMAN 


fic domains where for years the rail- 
roads were monarchs of all they sur- 
veyed are now shot through with 
competition from the highway vehicle, 
and to make matters worse there has 
been a rebirth of inland waterway com- 
petition, coastal and intercoastal water 
competition has grown more intense, 
pipe lines have invaded the gasoline as 
well as crude oil traffic, the great coal 
traffic has been curtailed by the incur- 
sion of fuel oil, natural gas and hydro- 
electric power, and the airplane has 
taken its place in the transportation 
scene. It is these developments which 
cause apprehension for the railroad 
future. I shall have more to say about 
them later. 

Third in importance is the extent to 
which the railroads are loaded with debt. 
This is a factor which has caused seri- 
ous trouble during the depression, and 
it threatens trouble for the future. Yet 
it is a subject which has been the 
source of much misunderstanding. Per- 
haps I can clear up this confusion to 
some extent. 

I find that many people, when told 
that railroads are heavily burdened with 
debt, jump to the conclusion that they 
are overcapitalized and that the inter- 
est on the debt is an extortionate 
charge on the public served. Some of 
the railroads are overcapitalized, but the 
investigations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have demonstrated 
that in the aggregate the outstanding 
capitalization is considerably below 
their rate-making value. The latter 
tigure, must not of course, be confused 
with commercial or actual value. Rate- 
making value is the figure on which the 
railroads are entitled under the consti- 
tution to earn a return if they can; 
commercial value is a market judgment 
of what they are worth based on actual 
present and prospective earnings, and 
like all such appraisals is a highly 
fluctuating figure. 

Nor is the interest rate high on the 
railroad debt. I have seen an analysis 
of railroad bonds still paying interest 
on having a par value of $8,263,160,686. 
This shows that 43 per cent of the total 
pays 4 per cent or less and 89 per cent 
pays 5 per cent or less. The average 
interest rate is about 4% per cent. 
Only a few railorads are paying divi- 
dends, more than a billion and a half of 
bonds are in default, and the interest 
which is still being paid is at a rela- 
tively low average rate. It is impos- 


sible to support a claim that an extor- 
tionate return, or anything approaching 
such a return, is now being exacted on 
the money which has gone into the 
railroads. 

In the present emergency there is an 
insistent demand from investors that 
the Federal Government come to the 
rescue of the railroads. Of course the 
rule that the Government should keep 
its hands off so-called private busi- 
ness has no application when private 
business is in trouble. But what can 
and should the Government do to aid 
the railroads, so long as they are 
privately owned and operated? I shall 
try to answer that question. 

The Government could subsidize the 
railroads in various ways. There may 
be times when such subsidies of private- 
ly owned industries are justified, but the 
practice is highly dangerous and likely 
to be contagious. I find no justification 
for it in the case of the railroads. 

The Government can, in default of 
private credit, lend its own credit to 
the railroads on good security, and this 
it has done and is doing. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has 
loaned over $400,000,000, and by so do- 
ing has saved many railroads from 
bankruptcy. The Public Works Admin- 
istration has loaned nearly $200,000,000, 
and by so doing has enabled many rail- 
roads to carry on with needed construc- 
tion or maintenance work. As a tem- 
porary emergency proposition, I find no 
fault with this policy, so long as it is 
confined to legitimate needs and is not 
used to rescue railroads which must 
sooner or later be reorganized. 

The Government can and should pro- 
vide for the adequate public regulation 
of all important forms of transporta- 
tion on terms as equal as they can be 
made, considering differences in condi- 
tions. All should be regulated or none 
should be regulated. The latter prop- 
osition is unthinkable. To open up the 
vital public business of transportation 
to cat-and-dog fight of untrammeled 
competition will not work. It has been 
tried and has brought forth nothing but 
chaos. The responsible operators of 
transportation properties know it will 
not work and are not urging it. Pub- 
lic regulation used to be thought of 
merely as a means of protecting the 
public against extortionate charges. It 
has that purpose, but it also has a much 
wider sphere of usefulness. It is 
needed for the welfare of the industry 
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itself, to promote order and stability, 
prevent exploitation, and curb destruc- 
tive competition and waste. The public 
served needs it, not only as a protection 
against extortionate charges, but to 
prevent unjust discriminations, promote 
safety, reliability, and responsibility of 
service at known and stable rates, re- 
duce expense both direct and overhead, 
and avoid a financial demoralization 
which in the end is as destructive to the 
public interest as it is to the private 
investors. The insurance industry well 
knows and understands the advantages 
of public regulation from actual experi- 
ence. 

Plainly this public regulation should 
be coordinated under a single head. It 
will not do to have it administered at 
cross purposes by separate agencies, 
each one of which becomes the partisan 
of its own particular form of transpor- 
tation. But let me warn you against a 
possible misconception. Public regula- 
tion of all forms of transportation 
cannot be imposed for the benefit of the 
railroads alone. It must have due re- 
gard for the interests of each and every 
form. You may dismiss from your 
minds any thought that public regula- 
tion will remove highway or water or 
air competitors from the railroad path. 
Those forms of transportation meet 
public needs which otherwise would not 
be met and are here to stay. Coordinat- 
ed federal regulation, in my judgment, 
is in the interest not only of the rail- 
roads but of all other transportation 
agencies as well. It will prevent the 
abuses of competition which do none 
of them or the public any good, it will 
stabilize conditions, and it will promote 
cooperation and coordination; but it will 
build up rather than strike down. 

I hope to see an agency of the Gov- 
ernment created, either separate from 
or linked with the interstate commerce 
commission, which will be removed from 
the routine duties of regulation, and 
be free to concentrate on the broader 
problems of planning and prevention. 
It would be the duty of such an agency 
to keep fully informed of all develop- 
ments in the field of transportation, 
consult freely with the carrier manage- 
ments, bring them into conference with 
each other and with representatives of 
labor or railroad users where it ap- 
pears feasible to compose controversies 
er bring about needed cooperation, 
advise with the President and Congress 
and all departments of the government 
on transportation matters, pursue in- 
vestigations for the purpose of develop- 
ing the broad principles of prevention 
and planning, and promote in every 
way, and require if need be, the proper 
coordination of all forms of transporta- 
tion with each other, both in present 
operation and in future construction 
and development. 
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As a part of public regulation, I 
would of course provide adequate op- 
portunity for the consolidation or other 
unification of properties of all kinds 
and for the polling of revenues, traffic, 
or equipment, where such projects can 
be shown in public hearings to be in 
the public interest and upon terms 
which eliminate financial exploitation. 
Consolidations are no panacea and may 
easily be carried too far, but they have 
their place, and it is particularly de- 
sirable to provide means whereby they 
can be accomplished by exchange of 
securities and without depleting the 
treasuries of the companies of cash 
which ought to be used for other pur- 
poses. It may be that federal incor- 
poration can be used to advantage. 

As a further part of public regula- 
tion, also, I would provide every feasible 
opportunity for the speedy financial 
reorganization of companies which are 
in no sound condition to face the future, 
and upon terms which will do justice to 
all forms of security holders. The pres- 
ent bankruptcy act is in need of revi- 
sion and we are working on that 
problem, but I cannot now tell you the 
exact form which the revision will take. 

Unwarranted public subsidies, direct 
or indirect, to all forms of transporta- 
tion should be eliminated so far as prac- 
ticable. Before long I shall give to the 
world a huge report on that very com- 
plex subject which I believe will be both 
interesting and illuminating. 

The legitimate interests of labor must 
be protected in connection with trans- 
portation economy projects. Those in- 
terests do not require that such projects 
be stopped. On the contrary such a 
policy is suicidal for labor, for it means 
the slow decay of the industry to which 
it is applied. It is only by the lower- 
ing of costs that transportation can be 
developed and employment increased. 
Our preliminary figures indicate, for 
example, that the automobile has creat- 
ed a volume of intercommunity travel, 
stated in terms of passenger miles, 
which may be as much as four times 
the volume ever carried in any one year 
by the railroads. Labor, however, is 
fairly entitled to protection against the 
checks of sudden economy projects. This 
has been done on the English railroads, 
it has been done in other countries, it 
has been done in some instances in this 
country, and it can be done here gen- 
erally, particularly in connection with 
the new pension policy, without at all 
stopping progress in reduction of trans- 
portation costs. I do not mean, of 
course, such a restriction on reduction 
in railroad employment as is now car- 
ried in the emergency act. 

So much for what the government 
can do to help the situation. Before I 
close I wish to say a word about what 
the railroads can do and also the in- 
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vestors in their securities. At the 
outset I mentioned the fear for the rail- 
road future which has been caused by 
the sudden and extraordinary develop- 
ment of other forms of transportation. 
In addition to its effect on revenues, 
this development has changed the rail- 
road situation in at least two very vital 
respects to which I direct your atten- 
tion: 

First: It has made the intense com- 
petition of the railroads with each other 
much less important from the public 
point of view and their lack of coopera- 
tion much more dangerous from the 
point of view of the railroads them- 
selves. 

Second: It has completely changed 
the conditions under which much rail- 
road service must be furnished and the 
basis upon which many of the charges 
for that service must be determined. 

I shall conclude with a few brief sug- 
gestions about matters in which you, 
as bondholders and creditors of the rail- 
roads, should be primarily interested. 
Creditors can often best serve their own 
interests by fostering and protecting 
the interests of their debtors. I do not 
need to tell you that. As holders of a 
very substantial “part of the railroad 
bonds, it is essential that the life insur- 
ance companies consider the problems 
of the railroad reorganizations from 
the standpoint of the good of the indus- 
try in which they have, and will con- 
tinue to have, such a large investment. 
Early in these remarks I endeavored 
to make clear the present and future 
danger of the railroad situation which 
lies in the heavy debt now outstanding. 
It is this danger which makes financial 
reorganization imperative in many 
cases. At best, the immediate future 
of the railroads will be full of difficul- 
ties. How can they be met if com- 
panies must stagger along under a 
crushing burden of debt? But, on 
the other hand, can these railroads now 
be reorganized without great injury to 
the investors and creditors? 

There is evidence of a disposition to 
postpone reorganizations until econo- 
mies can be realized. But some of them 
cannot be realized without credit, and 
postponing reorganizations is expensive, 
because receiverships are costly. The 
question then arises whether it is not 
possible to reorganize now on a basis 
of fixed charges which will not be an 
undue load even in times of severe 
depression, and permit the security 
holders to recoup when times of better 
earnings arrive. 

Railroad reorganizations have been a 
problem which have furnished some of 
the worst pages of the history of Amer- 
ican finance and of the administration 
of the law. (Concluded on page 20) 
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sharp tools, keen, efficient . . . essentials of perfect work. 
manship, no matter what the field 


modern life requires accuracy and security . . . its tools 
must be faultlessly aligned for the tasks required of 
them 


life insurance demands this and more . . . its service 
must be personalized .. . its tools must be adjustable, 
fitted to individual uses 


such tools and such service Girard offers to its repre- 
sentatives 


Girard opportunities are available for ambitious men 
who can qualify 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


opposite independence hall 


pennsylvania 





GOOD WILL 


Eastern Department 
123 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


The disposition to continue old contracts and re- 
quest additional facilities indicates the extent to 
which GOOD WILL characterizes the relations of 


this company with direct-writing companies. 


INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


Reinsurance of Fire, Tornado and Automobile Lines 


Home Office 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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HIRTY years ago unimaginative 

life insurance men supposed that 
their business had reached the highest 
stage of its development. As our eco- 
nomic and social structure became more 
complex, new avenues of service opened 
up, and with the passage of years a 
body of service once reactionary in 
spots has become pliant and flexible in 
order to meet the demands of the new 
era. Fool-proof policies of many vari- 
eties have been devised under which a 
widow is accorded the fullest protection 
and safeguarded from the blandish- 
ment of unprincipled “adventurers” in 
finance. 

Other policies have been incorporated 
whereby business concerns are compen- 
sated for loss of service of key mem- 
bers, children are educated, inheritance 
taxes paid, and pensions provided for. 
The resourcefulness of the progress of 
insurance companies in meeting dozens 
of special cases and domestic require- 
ments would amaze many of those 
whose ideas of the potentialities of life 
insurance were formed twenty or thirty 
years ago. 

There are generally four types of 
worry which harass mankind—poverty, 
incapacity due to sickness or accident, 
old age, death. Life insurance can re- 
lieve a policyholder of all these worries 
through both saving and protection fea- 
tures. That life insurance has met 
these requirements during the 1929- 
1933 period is best evidenced by the 
payment to policyholders of $12,918,- 


THIRTY YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


tured endowments, annuities, disability 
claims, dividends, surrendered and 
ceased policies. 

The table below presents a picture of 
the growth of 25 of the older life insur- 
ance companies of the United States 
over a period of 30 years beginning Jan. 
1, 1904. At that time these companies 
had total admitted assets of $1,967,- 
080,441, while 30 years later, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1934, the same companies had 
total admitted assets of $10,687,800,- 
794. During that period the total premi- 
ums received were $23,748,338,977 and 
total income including $8,338,521,768 in- 
terest on investments, etc., was $32,086,- 
860,745. 

During the 30-year period these 25 
companies had paid to their policyhold- 
ers the amount of $18,134,584,529, 
which is but $5,613,754,448 less than 
the premiums received. Inasmuch 
as the assets accumulated for the benefit 
of policyholders during the period were 
$8,720,720,353, policyholders during this 
period in these companies actually re- 
ceived benefits of $26,855,304,882 
against premiums paid of $23,748,338,- 
977. This is an actual increment divi- 
dend of $3,106,965,905, or $113.08 for 
each $100 contributed. 

A supplementary table showing the 
ten-year growth of all life insurance 
companies in the United States during 
that period from 1924 to 1933 reveals 
that during 1933 premiums received 
amounted to $3,321,797,924, an increase 
of $1,422,047,012 during the 10 year 
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Ten-Year Growth, 1924-1933 


Premium Total Paid 
Year Receipts Income Policyholders 
1933 $3,321,797,924 $4,622,291,932 $3,016,434,220 
1932 $,504,255,574 4,653,395,656 3,087,013,687 
1931 3,661,105,385 4,850,345,950 2,608,459,271 
1930 3,524,326,635 4,593,973,110 2,246,776,105 
1929 3,340,754,336 4,330,462,659 1,949,994,043 
1928 3,139,581,210 4,085,615,745 1,679,903,059 
1927 2,860,092,339 3,671,285,974 1,498,125,504 
1926 2,612,209,090 3,318,698,584 1,375,495,493 
1925 2,383,912,857 3,017,800,322 1,246,169,158 
1924 2,115,519,101 1,202,804,382 


Increase, 10 


2,698,127,003 


Years $1,422,047,012 $2,194,963,971 $1,928,100,870 

Admitted Surplus 

Year Assets Funds 
a. rr $20,895,726,259 $1,826,505,223 
eae 20,754,112,108 1,943,855,310 
De. Baucawen 20,159,939,830 1,872,060,938 
BEE shancvee 18,879,611,097 1,825,382,894 
are 17,470,868,155 1,755,548,484 
_, eee 15,947,095,594 1,659,806,263 
MT 2tevanae 14,381,430,767 1,502,327,884 
BD Seiccees 12,924,656,748 1,345,849,388 
eee 11,537,614,609 1,233,933,020 
ere 10,499,040,297 1,144,972,790 
Increase in 10 . Aen 
Years $11,441,105,466 $748,090,999 

Ordinary Insurancet 

Amount Written Amount 

Year and Paid For in Force 
ae $9,1138,959,258 $80,830,570,899 
ee 9,721,456,059 82,888,982,751 
De bkcaewes 12,379,144,571 90,611,130,678 


oo ee 16,763,396,870 89,660,869,442 
ee 16,213,599,171 84,638,452,016 
nr eee 15,227,705,642 78,520,743,494 
Be siscunes 13,660,001,885 71,006,021,682 
AT 13,285,218,623 64,793,394,122 
ee 11,816,746,801 58,866,069,095 
BOE cevisces 10,650,071,748 61, 520,763, 878 


Increase in 10 


Years 


tIncludes group. 


—$340,675,071 $ 


Industrial Business 


Amount 
Written 


$4,672,898,201 $ 
4,792,828,368 


34,134,293,025 


Amount 

in Force 
17,154,472,848 
17.265,389,781 


oo. eee 4,847,103,856 18,274,432,216 
ere 4,860,078,179 18,287,408,290 
| 4,368,934,354 17,075,323,161 
|. ee 4,264,908,794 16,685,581,197 
|. Eee 4,165,216,744 15,080,738,190 


4,028,226,167 
3,656,252,664 
2,998,150,386 





14,164,536,712 


12,823,680,595 
11,235,670,314 





281,882, representing death claims, ma- 


Showing aggregates of premiums, interest on investments, payments to policyholders, 


period. 


Increase in 10 


Years 57,806,593 $7,047,216,415 


SYNOPSIS OF LIFE INSURANCE FOR THIRTY Yous 


and accumulation of assets 


twenty-five life insurance companies. 


in thirty years (1904-1933) of 








Aggregate Assets Accu- 

Admitted Premiums Interest on Total Income Amounts Paid Excess of Admitted mulated for Ratio of 

NAME AND LOCATION Assets Received in Investments, for Thirty to Policy- Prems. Over Assets Policyholders’ Benefits 

OF COMPANY Jan. 1,1904 Thirty Years etc., for Years holders in Payments to Jan. 1, 1934 Benefit in to Policy- 

Thirty Years Thirty Years Policyholders Thirty Years holderst 

t $ § $ $ % 

Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn 68,155,179 1,036,525,943 302,151,437 1,338,677,380 737,713,435 298, 812, 508 448, 773,067 380, 617, 888 107.9 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass 12,693, 704 118, 694, 623 46,456, 221 165, 150,844 97,979,041 20,715,582 49,375,463 36,681, 759 113.5 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn. . . . 4,987,738 332, 189, 259 85, 782, 989 417,972,248 181,509, 192 150, 680, 067 162, 807, 817 157, 820,079 102.1 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn. . . Pr 932,955 434, 894, 469 174,087,598 608, 982,067 343,455,314 91,439,155 226,064, 961 161, 132,006 116.0 
Equitable Life, New York. . 379,704,790 3,575,380,176 1,151,453,196 4,726,833,372 2,766,590,342 808,789,834 1,520,707,378 1,141,002,588 109.3 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa. . 3,616,640 251, 183,397 79, 438, 666 330, 622,063 136,311,966 114,871,431 132,000, 884 128,384,244 105.4 
Guardian Life, New York. . . 32,476, 116 257,150, 747 95,334, 189 352, 484, 936 192,075, 108 65,075,639 98, 264, 899 65,788, 783 100.3 
Home Life, New York. . . 15, 102, 841 194, 569,353 68,970,516 263, 539, 869 147,901,530 46, 667, 823 79, 503,238 64,400,397 109.1 
Manhattan Life, New York 17,687,605 65, 736, 956 32,681,785 98,418, 741 67,719,526 —1, 982,570 19,832, 236 2,144,531 106.3 
Maryland Life, Baltimore. . . 2,343, 890 12, 838, 261 6,368, 234 19, 206, 495 11, 731,568 1, 106, 693 5,314,993 2,971,103 114.5 
Massachusetts Mutual, ee. Mass.. 33,590,999 850,070, 157 320,968,736 1,171,038,893 547, 430,907 302, 639, 250 469,015,212 435,424,213 115.6 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J 87,453,407 1,283,641,545 479,991,680 1,763,633,225 1,034,515,877 249,125,668 569,522,876 482,069,469 118.1 
Mutual Life, New York................. 401,821,662 2,856,219,320 1,095,839,749 3,952,059,069 2,628,404, 722 227,814,598 1,119,855,725 718,034,063 117.2 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt ...-. 28,360,350 350,610,670 125, 549,813 476, 160, 483 273,929,294 76,681,376 151,796,345 123,435,995 113.3 
New England Mutual, Boston, Mass 35, 784,011 580, 208, 147 196, 765,579 776,973,726 404, 685, 204 175, 522,943 288,335,217 2,551, 113.3 
New York Life, New York. . .. $52,652,048 4,547,286,828 1,572,658,384 6,119,945,212 3,464,784,717 1,082,502,111 2,010,943,112 1,658, 291,064 112.7 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis... 178,200,625 2,174,498, 216 833,354,783 3,007,852,999 1,781,825,931 392,672,285 98, 295,364 820,094,739 119.7 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal. 6,385,413 373,596,979 121, 262, 629 494, 859, 608 226,914, 190 146, 682, 789 198, 207, 143 191,821,730 112.1 
Penn Mutual, Philadel hia, Pa 60,785,960 1,140,598,110 412,882,102 1,553,480, 212 838, 212,964 302,385, 146 530, 453, 764 469, 667, 804 114.7 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn 17,011, 162 329, 169, 299 118, 251,387 447,420, 686 228, 432,216 100, 737,083 169, 051,057 152,039, 895 115.6 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa... . 51,151,562 564,810,180 210,090,003 774,900,183 429,733,152 135,077,028 268,225,112 217,073,550 114.5 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass.......... 23,249, 248 314, 206, 239 124, 239, 633 438,445,872 237,951,114 76, 255, 125 152,614,471 129, 365, 223 116.9 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn 40,105,849 1,281,389, 498 342,526,545 1,623,916,043 690,894,954 590,494,544 680, 936,454 640, 830, 605 103.9 
Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio 38, 630,328 754, 504, 986 315,268,851 1,069, 773,837 598, 434,920 156,070, 066 317,104,956 278, 474,628 116.2 
Union Mutual, Portland, Maine 10, 196,359 68,365,619 26, 147,063 94,512,682 65,447,345 2,918,274 20,799, 056 10, 602, 691 111.2 
a aticakackhaduashoscineanenss 1,967,080,441 23,748,338,977  8,338,521,768 32,086,860,745 18,134,584,529 5,613,754,448 10,687,800,794 — 8,720,720,353 113.1 





+ The ratios reflect the percentage of the aggregate amounts paid to policyholders plus amounts accumulated to premiums received. 
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American Life Convention Will 


Make Chicago Headquarters 


Herbert K. Lindsley, Head of Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, is Elected the New President 


By A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


ITH the election of Herbert K. 
Lindsley, president of the Farm- 
ers and Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Wichita, Kan., as president 
for the ensuing year, the largest and 
probably the most interesting meeting 
of the American Life Convention was 
brought to a close last Friday at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, IIl. 
The sessions began on Monday in an 
atmosphere fraught with apprehension 
with regard to rating of life insurance 
companies by outside agencies, but 
after a series of conferences the first 
two days between representatives of 
the convention and Alfred M. Best and 
his associates, the discussions ended 
amicably and no formal action was 
taken. In addition no report was made 
to the convention itself by the special 
committee, this having been given to 
the executive committee. 

The important question of whether 
the Best organization shall continue the 
rating of life insurance companies will 
depend for its answer upon a question- 
naire now being circulated among the 
customers of that organization as to 
their wishes. 

Probably the most important action 
of the convention was the approval of 
the recommendation of the executive 
committee that the headquarters of the 
organization be moved from St. Louis 
to Chicago. It was announced that a 
poll of member companies had resulted 
in 119 replies of which 75 favored Chi- 
cago, 28 St. Louis and 16 expressed 
themselves as not interested. It was 
said that the move would be made about 
December 1. 

Francis V. Keesling, the retiring 
president, was elected to the executive 
committee, and in addition T. A. Phil- 
lips, president of the Minnesota Mutual 
Life, and Harry Wilson, vice-president 
of the American Central Life, were 
elected to the executive committee to fill 
the vacancies caused by the retirement 
of John M. Laird, vice-president of the 
Connecticut General Life and F. P. 


Manly, chairman of the board of the 
Indianapolis Life. 

The holdover members include Daniel 
Boone, president of the Midland Life; 
Gerard S. Nollen, president of the 
Bankers Life Company; and U. S. 
Brandt, president of the Ohio State 
Life. 

The Financial Section advanced H. B. 
Hill, president of the Abraham Lincoln 
Life, from secretary to chairman and 
named Harry Wade of the United 
Mutual as secretary. O. J. Lacy, presi- 
dent of the California Western States 
Life, was the retiring chairman. 

The agency section elected S. T. 
Whatley, vice-president of the Aetna 
Life, as its chairman to succeed John 
J. Moriarty, vice-president of the Gen- 
eral American Life and elected A. L. 
Dern, vice-president of the Lincoln Na- 
tional, as secretary. Mr. Whatley was 
secretary this last year. 

The Industrial Section reelected both 
of its officers, J. F. Maine, superin- 
tendent of industrial agencies of the 
London Life of London, Ont., as chair- 
man and F. M. Nettleship, secretary 
of agencies, Equitable Life of Wash- 
ington, D. C., as secretary. 


PRESIDING OFFICER 





Francis V. Keesling 


The registration was in excess of 550, 
which was said to be the largest on 
record. 

The convention opened on Wednesday 
with the address of President Keesling 
and was followed by the report of 
Charles B. Robbins, who made his debut 
as manager and general counsel. Greet- 
ings were received from several other 
organizations including T. M. Riehle, 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters; G. W. Smith of 
the New England Mutual, for the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents; 
Terence F. Cunneen, manager of the 
insurance division of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; A. 
Gordon Ramsay, representing the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion; R. L. Daniel, insurance commis- 
sioner of Texas, for the National 
Convention of Insurance Comissioners, 
and J. C. Karel of Milwaukee, president 
of the National Fraternal Congress. 

This latter greeting was quite an 
innovation, this being the first time that 
the National Fraternal Congress has 
been represented on the convention’s 
program, 

The opening day’s program was sig- 
nalized by the presence of two outstand- 
ing men from outside of the insurance 
ranks, Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation, and Dr. 
Frederick L. Bird, director of municipal 
research for Dun & Bradstreet. 

Mr. Eastman made a strong case for 
coordination of all means of transpor- 
tation and their regulation by a unified 
and centralized agency under federal 
jurisdiction. He argued specifically 
against separate regulatory agencies 
for each form of transportation point- 
ing out that these agencies would na- 
turally become biased in favor of their 
own subjects. He also argued that for 
the continuation of uncontrolled compe 
tition by some means of transportation 
while other forms, notably the railroads 
are carefully regulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, would be 
ruinous for all concerned. He said that 
it should be “all or none.” 

Mr. Eastman also held a favorable 
outlook as to the security of sound rail- 
road securities of which the insurance 
companies now hold about $2,000,000,- 
000. He argued that some of the weak- 
er railroads should reorganize now on 
a basis of fixed charges that are not 
excessive in times of depression and 
thus permit the security holders to 
recoup some of their losses in time of 
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prosperity. He also argued that the 
large holders of bonded indebtedness, 
such as the insurance companies, should 
be informed as to the affairs of the 
railroads and make their influence felt 
in their management. 

Another speaker of outstanding im- 
portance was Arthur B. Wood, presi- 
dent of the Sun Life of Canada who 
made a comprehensive and scholarly 
address on the “Permanence of Life 
Insurance,” while the day’s program 
was closed with an address by Claris 
Adams, executive vice-president of the 
American Life of Detroit, thus mark- 
ing his return to the convention’s plat- 
form which he occupied with much dis- 
tinction for several years as the organ- 
ization’s manager and general counsel. 

The Thursday program was also of 
exceptional quality, there being three 
addresses, each by an expert in his line. 
Albert W. Sherer, vice-president of 
Lord & Thomas, well known advertis- 
ing agency of Chicago, discussed 
“Advertising for Life Insurance Com- 
panies.” Dr. H. W. Cook, vice-presi- 
dent of the Northwestern National who 
discussed “Underwriting Trends.” He 
is a man of extraordinary ability as an 
underwriter and frequently has dis- 
cussed this subject at life insurance 
gatherings. He was followed by E. M. 
McConney, vice-president and actuary 
of the Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, who spoke on “Life Insurance— 
A Cooperative Enterprise.” This was 
his first appearance before the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and he made a hit 
with his talk. 

The afternoon session was turned 
over to the Industrial Life Section of 
which J. F. Maine is chairman and their 
program was so loaded with valuable 
material that it was divided into two 
parts, one being held during the 
evening. The speakers included Mr. 
Maine, H. J. Bentley, supervisor of field 
instruction of the London Life Insur- 
ance Company; Edward W. Craig, vice- 
president of the National Life and 
Accident; Curtis P. Kendall, vice- 
president of the Washington National; 
C. M. Herron, inspector of industrial 
risks of the Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company of Nashville, and T. J. Mohan, 
field manager for the Eureka-Maryland 
Assurance of Baltimore. 

All of the Friday morning session 
was turned over to the agency section 
of which John J. Moriarty was chair- 
man. In his introductory remarks 
elucidating the theme “Maintaining the 
Dignity of the Agent,” he said “It is 
time our companies go at this job of 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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SEPTEMBER NEW LIFE INSURANCE PRODUCTION 
4.5 PER CENT UNDER SEPTEMBER OF LAST YEAR 


First Nine Months of 1934 Show Gain of 11.1 Per Cent 


New life insurance production for 
September of 1934 was 4.5 per cent less 
than for September of last year. For 
the first nine months of this year, how- 
ever, the volume of new production 
showed an increase of 11.1 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1933. 

This was revealed by a report for- 
warded today by The Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to the United 
States Department of Commerce for 
official use. The report summarizes the 
new paid-for business records—exclu- 
sive of revivals, increases and dividend 
additions—of 42 companies having 83 
per cent of the total life insurance out- 
standing in all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 

For September, the total new busi- 
ness of all classes written by the 42 
companies was $551,556,000 against 
$577,776,000 during September of 1933 


—a decrease of 4.5 per cent. New Or- 
dinary insurance amounted to $359,- 
534,000 against $374,643,000—a _ de- 
crease of 4.0 per cent. Industrial in- 
surance amounted to $170,935,000 
against $180,105,000—a decrease of 5.1 
per cent. Group insurance was $21,- 
087,000 against $23,028,000—a decrease 
of 8.4 per cent. 

For the first nine months of the 
year, the total new business of these 
companies was $6,395,381,000 this year 
against $5,758,935,000 last year—an in- 
crease of 11.1 per cent. New Ordinary 
insurance amounted to $4,168,626,000 
against $3,813,276,000—an increase of 
9.3 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,865,454,000 against $1,- 
711,549,000—an increase of 9.0 per cent. 
Group insurance amounted to $361,301,- 
000 against $234,110,000—an increase 
of 54.3 per cent. 





INDUSTRIAL INSURERS’ CONFERENCE TO 
MEET AT MIAMI BILTMORE IN NOVEMBER 


Miami, Fla., Oct. 16—Every phase 
of insurance will be put on the dissect- 
ing table by experts here Nov. 19-21, 
when delegates from all over the coun- 
try attend the Industrial Insurers’ Con- 
ference at the Miami Biltmore Hotel. 
Problems relating to life, health, acci- 
dent, casualty and industrial insurance 
will be among those taken up at the 
sessions according to an announcement 
today by Peyton W. Jones, president 
of the group and secretary of the Bank- 
ers Health and Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Macon, Ga. 

A golf tournament, swimming, beach 
parties, riding, deep sea fishing and a 
banquet will be among the entertain- 
ment items scheduled at the Miami Bilt- 
more for the delegates. The banquet 
will be followed by dancing. 

Among the leaders who will attend 
the meetings will be George R. Kendall, 
vice-president of the Conference and 
president of the Washington National 
Insurance Company of Chicago; W. B. 
Clements, secretary and treasurer of 
the Conference and superintendent of 
the industrial division of the Pilot Life 
Insurance Company of Greensboro, N. 
C., and C. S. Drake, chairman of the 
Conference executive committee and 
president of the Empire Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 





Also present as members of the Con- 
ference executive committee will be C. 
A. Craig, chairman of the board of the 
National Life and Accident Insurance 
Company of Nashville, Tenn.; W. R. 
Lathrop, secretary of the Southern Life 
and Health Insurance Company of 
Birmingham, Ala.; P. M. Estes, general 
counsel for the Life and Casualty In- 
surance Company of Nashville, Tenn.; 
J. R. Leal, secretary of the Interstate 
Life and Accident Company of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; E. T. Burr, actuary of 
the Durham Life Insurance Company of 
Raleigh, N. C., and O. E. Starnes, vice- 
president of the Imperial Life Insur- 
ance Company of Asheville, N. C. 

The executive committee will meet 
on the evening of Nov. 18 preceding the 
convention. 


Pension Plan Adopted 


The Hall Hardware Company of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has announced the 
adoption of a retirement program which 
will enable the company’s employees to 
retire at certain fixed ages with pen- 
sions guaranteed for life. Participa- 
tion is open to both present employees 
and to new employees after completing 
one year of service. The plan is being 
administered by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 
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ATLANTIC LIFE ANNOUNCES 
FAMILY INCOME CONTRACT 


The Atlantic Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Richmond, Va., has announced 
that it is now prepared to issue a Fam- 
ily Income Contract. The purpose of 
this contract is to offer the prospect 
who has a family of young children, 
the opportunity to guarantee to his 
beneficiaries a monthly income for 240 
months from the date of his death, pro- 
vided it should occur within twenty 
years from the date contract is issued. 
At the end of the income-paying period, 
the beneficiary will receive, in addition, 
$1,000 for each $10 of monthly income. 
If the insured dies after the twentieth 
anniversary of the contract, the con- 
tract is discharged by the immediate 
payment of the ultimate amount. 

The Family Income Contract is not 
issued to provide an income of less than 
$25 monthly. The contract is a com- 
bination of Life Paid Up at Age 80, 
and 20-Year Term insurance. If the 
insured dies within twenty years from 
the date of issue, the ultimate amount 
derived from the Life Paid Up at Age 


FAMILY INCOME CONTRACT — NON- 
r. ARTICIPATING PREMIUMS FOR FIRST 
WENTY YEARS—WITHOUT WAIVER 
Or PREMIUM DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Age Semi- 
atIssue Annual Annual Quarterly 
20 $23.57 $12.02 $6.13 
21 23.97 12.22 6.23 
22 24.41 12.45 6.35 
23 24.87 12.68 6.47 
24 25.34 12.92 6.59 
25 25.85 13.18 6.72 
26 26.40 13.46 6.86 
27 26.98 13.76 7.01 
28 27.60 14.08 7.18 
29 28.27 14.42 7.35 
30 28.98 14.78 7.53 
3 29.85 15.22 7.76 
2 30.74 15.68 7.99 
3 41.69 16.16 8.24 
3 2.73 16.69 8.51 
5 33.85 17.26 8.80 
36 35.05 17.88 9.11 
7 36.38 18.55 9.46 
38 37.84 19.30 9.84 
39 39.38 20.08 10.24 
40 41.09 20.96 10.68 
41 43.05 21.96 11.19 
42 45.20 23.05 11.75 
43 47.5 24.25 12.36 
44 50.09 25.55 13.02 
45 52.85 26.95 13.74 


80 portion of the contract is held under 
Plan A and the guaranteed interest in- 
come thus provided, together with the 
income payments furnished by the 20- 
Year Term portion, is paid for twenty 
years or 240 months. After payments 
have been made for this period, the 
term portion of the insurance is ex- 











REBUILDING > 





Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 


sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 








For Futt Detarts WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 


rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
2nd year 32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


KENTUCKY 























hausted, and the ultimate amount is 
then paid to the beneficiary. 

Should the insured live beyond 
twenty years from date of issue of the 
contract, the 20-Year Term expires and 
the premium is then automatically re- 
duced to that of the Life Paid Up at 
Age 80 contract, at the age of the in- 
sured at the date of issue. Rates on 
the new policy are shown herewith. 


PRUDENTIAL OLD GUARD 


Class “A,” five years of service: 
Mary Hennessey, clerk, Willimantic, 
Conn.; Laura Ahonius, clerk, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Eileen M. Dilzer, clerk, 
New Haven No. 2, Conn.; Loretta A. 
Reynolds, clerk, New Haven No. 1, 
Conn.; Viola M. Flint, clerk, Waterbury, 
Conn.; E. Cathleen Emminger, clerk, 
Buffalo No. 3; Elizabeth Peluso, clerk, 
Watertown, N. Y.; A. R. Smith, clerk, 
Warren, Ohio; H. Kundracik, clerk, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Also J. Boggiana, 
agent, Steubenville, Ohio; L. W. Brown, 
agent, Warren, Ohio; J. W. Gompf, 
agent, Canton, Ohio; R. Nagel, agent, 
Portsmouth, Ohio; M. R. Betts, agent, 
Cleveland No. 6; F. G. Maxwell, assis- 
tant superintendent, Canton, Ohio; R. I. 
Herman, assistant superintendent, War- 
ren, Ohio; A. Papp, agent, Cleveland 
No. 3; E. C. Klingelsmith, agent, Akron 
No. 2; S. Miller, agent, Cleveland No. 
4; Arthur S. Mansfield, agent, New 
Port, Vt.; John M. Canavan, agent, 
Stamford, Conn. 





W. H. Savage Joins Federal 
Life in Los Angeles, Cal. 


W. H. Savage, former vice-president 
and agency director of the Great Re- 
public Life and at present a director of 
the company, has been appointed Cali- 
fornia manager for the Federal Life 
of Chicago, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles. Mr. Savage has been asso- 
ciated with the Great Republic Life 
for the past 20 years. 


Group Coverage for 3,000 


George M. Brown, president of Cer- 
tain-teed Products Corporation, has 
announced the adoption of a group 
program which provides over 2,000 em- 
ployees, employed in a number of states 
by the parent company and its subsidi- 
aries, with a total of nearly $3,000,000 
of life insurance, supplemented by 
weekly sickness and accident benefits. 
The plan, being underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life, is cooperative. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


James L. Taylor, associated with the 
Penn Mutual Life in the San Francisco 
bay area for the past five years, has 
been appointed general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life at Oakland, 
Cal., in charge of Alameda and Contra 
Costa counties. This territory was 
formerly under the management of the 
San Francisco office of the company, 
under Leslie F. Rice, general agent. 
Mr. Taylor first entered the life insur- 
ance business at New York in 1924 as 
an agent for the Aetna Life, later be- 
ing transferred to Little Rock, Ark., 
as supervisor. In 1928 he joined the 
home office of the Penn Mutual Life 
in the educational department under 
Vincent B. Coffin, as representative for 
the Western zone with headquarters at 
San Francisco. He entered personal 
production again on January 1, 1933. 
He is chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the Oakland Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


Oliver Thurman, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco October 15 for a short visit. A 
meeting and luncheon for underwriters 
of the San Francisco agency was held 
October 16, at which time George R. 
Stiles, general agent, introduced Mr. 
Thurman to his agency. 





William R. Spinney, president of the 
San Francisco Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and personal producer for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life at that city, 
addressed members of the San Jose 
Life Underwriters Association at a 
meeting held the evening of October 8. 
Mr. Spinney, who addressed the gath- 
ering on the present California eco- 
nomic disturbance, was followed by D. 
E. Mooney, former San Francisco gen- 
eral agent for the Peoria Life. Mr. 
Mooney asked for cooperation of all 
life insurance men in the state to fight 
“the pernicious anti-life insurance 
platform” of Upton Sinclair, Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor. H. H. 
Hallin, Massachusetts Mutual Life and 
president of the San Jose Association, 
presided at the meeting. 


Lewis F. Byington, president of the 
San Francisco Utilities Commission of 
San Francisco, addressed members of 
the San Francisco Life Underwriters 
Association on “Americanism,” at a 
luncheon meeting held October 15. 
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Hon. E. Forrest Mitchell, Insurance 
Commissioner of California, was the 
principal speaker at the regular lunch- 
eon of the General Agents and Mana- 
gers Association of San Francisco, held 
at the Commercial Club, October 16. 


F. W. Heron has been elected a vice- 
president of the Colorado Life, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by the 
company. Mr. Heron was for many 
years assistant manager of agencies at 
San Francisco for the Fidelity Mutual 
Life at San Francisco, which position 
he resigned in 1930 to organize his own 
company, known as the Income Policy 
Company, which he will continue to 


head as president. Mr. Heron will 
make his headquarters at 114 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, and will have 
charge of the Colorado Life’s accident 
and health and life business on the 
Pacific Coast. Policies of the Income 
Policy are now being issued by the 
Colorado Life. 

Entering life insurance 30 years ago 
in the field ranks of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, Mr. Heron came to San 
Francisco in 1914. He is the donor 
of the “Heron Trophy,’ which is 
awarded each year by the San Fran- 
cisco Life Underwriters Association to 
the individual rendering the greatest 
service to the institution of life insur- 
ance or the association during the year. 
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Ages at Issue: 60 65 


70 75 80 


Security and Maximum Income 


The above chart shows how large the 
annual income will be when a man and wife 
‘of equal age) invest their savings in a Joint 
Survivorship Annuity in order to secure a 
fixed, guaranteed income so long as both or 
the survivor lives 

As you will notice, the annual return or 
yield on their single payment ranges from 
6.7% if they are 60 to 12.4% if they are 80. 
And, of course, other age combinations give 
either larger or smaller returns. 

Individual annuities are also available 
which would provide a still larger total in- 
come while both are living. But, since the 
income for the survivor would then be 
smaller, the choice of plan depends entirely 
upon needs and circumstances. 


As for the security behind its guarantees, 
it is significant that the Phoenix Mutual, by 
its conservative financial management and 
83-year record of service, has earned a degree 
of public confidence without which the 
following fact would not be possible 


In annuity income payments alone, the 
Phoenix Mutual 1s now distributing nearly 
$3,000,000 a year. 

In other words, Phoenix Mutual Annui- 
ties offer just what your clients want — 
security and maximum income 


It will be worth your while to keep this 
in mind. Or, better still, why not write today 
for a schedule of rates in order to have the 
facts at hand and ready for use 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hertford, Connecticut 
Established in 1851 
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EVENTS * 
The American 
Life Convention 


(Concluded from page 17) 


ours with a determination to make the 
work of the agent one of compensating 
endeavor in all respects—one that will 
enable him to put forth his energies 
wholeheartedly without having his 
ideals and self-respect shattered.” 

There followed four addresses of 
value and interest, the first being by 
E. C. Sparver, director of agencies for 
the Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh on “Is a Subsidy the 
Answer?” He pointed out that re- 
search now being made may result in 
a revision of the compensation basis 
for life insurance agents, pointing out 
that the present method puts a premium 
on new business and not on persistency. 
He asserted that the “major objective 
is quality life insurance.” “Not how 
much we produce but how much we re- 
tain.” 

He gave freely of the experience of 
his own company with reference to pro- 
duction of agents and their compensa- 
tion. 

Then came Harold J. Cummings, vice- 
president and superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of St. Paul, who 
made one of his characteristically inter- 
esting talks that have stamped him as a 
pioneer in many phases of agency man- 
ugement. He outlined the success that 
his company has had with a report of 
interviews filled out by the agents say- 
ing that by making a report as to each 
person talked to, the agents have been 
induced to make more calls each day 
and to earn more by making more sell- 
ing interviews. He advocated regular 
programs for all agents. 

Following him, Joseph Behan, second 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life caused considerable merri- 
ment with his incisive comments on the 
foibles and failures of life insurance. 
Notable among his remarks was that 
“the principal worry of the agent in the 
last three years has been whether he 
can live on the general agent’s income.” 
He said that the field men should sell 
their product on its merits and not on 
the demerits of their competitors. 

“Teach men to be good sports,” he 
said. “Let a man know there is a good 
reward in sportsmanship.” He cited 
an instance of where one of his men 
had been so gracious in losing a com- 
petitive case that the policyholder had 
called him the next day and announced 
that he was taking a policy from both 


LIFE a COMMENT 
ANNIVERSARY HOST Transportation 
Problems 





Edward D. Duffield 


President, The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America 


After fifty-nine years of performance, 
of service to mankind, as conceived by 
the company’s founder, the present 
president of The Prudential and his as- 
sociated executives entertained more 
than four hundred guests at the home 
office in Newark on Tuesday of this 
week. Mr. Duffield and President Dobbs, 
of Princeton University, welcomed a 
most distinguished gathering. The event, 
marked the observance of the founding 
of the Prudential in 1875, was in reality 
an annual reunion for leaders in the 
political, business, financial, profes- 
sional and religious life of the com- 
munity. There was no speaking, and 
a buffet luncheon was served. 








of the agents who had presented prop- 
ositions. 

The session was closed by James W. 
Simpson, superintendent of agencies of 
the Sun Life, in an address in which he 
outlined revision in underwriting prac- 
tices by Canadian companies. 

Twenty-two candidates for the degree 
of C.L.U. have enrolled in the classes 
sponsored by the Dallas, Tex., Life 
Underwriters Association. They will 
take the examinations of the American 
College of Life Underwriters in June. 


(Concluded from page 13) 


often been the prey of professional and 
sometimes piratical reorganizers whose 
business it has been to salvage the 
property, if not primarily in their own 
interests, at least with too little regard 
for the rights of the great groups of 
disorganized and discouraged investors 
and creditors. This has been under a 
system of judicial administration where, 
on account of the complexities and the 
size of the problem and their un- 
familiarity with it, the courts have fre- 
quently found themselves unable to ad- 
minister the rights of the parties in 
accordance with any clear fundamental 
principle. The bondholders have great- 
ly suffered from such experience. The 
new railroad reorganization law passed 
in 1933 as Section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act was a fortunate drive in the direc- 
tion of eliminating these abuses. A 
present problem is the perfection of 
this machinery to insure the right ad- 
ministration of the rights of the cred- 
itors and investors in these capital 
adjustments. 

With one more suggestion I shall 
conclude. We all know that in large 
companies with stock widely scattered, 
the managements are practically per- 
petuated and the stockholders have 
little to say about the conduct of affairs. 
This, it seems to me, is a most excel- 
lent reason why the large creditors of 
the railroads, like the life insurance 
companies, who are or can be equipped 
to do it, and who have a primary inter- 
est in the stabilizing and strengthening 
of the industry, should keep fully in- 
formed in regard to railroad affairs and 
make their influence felt. They can be 
of great help, provided their studies do 
not take too narrow a course. In my 
work I come into close contact with 
railroad executives, labor leaders, State 
authorities, financiers, investors, and 
all those who are concerned with rail- 
road affairs. Their points of view dif- 
fer but they are all important. It 
would be of distinct advantage if those 
who are interested in the railroad prob- 
lem from the investing side could have 
these broad contacts, for they would 
aid in sound appraisal of the situation. 





The new business written by the Gulf 
States Security Life of Dallas, Tex., 
during the past six months is 100 per 
cent greater than for the previous six 
months, Z. E. Marvin, president of the 
company, told the board of directors at 
the regular meeting this week. 
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Impressions From American Life Convention 


PTIMISM, though 
chastened by uncer- 
tainty, gave the Amer- 
ican Life Convention some- 
thing of its old time spurt. 
The optimism came surely 
from a knowledge that life 
insurance had proved storm- 
proof and that that instinct 
for protection, ever domi- 
nant in the American hus- 
band and father, was lead- 
ing him unerringly back to 
the haven where solace and 
safety had been obtained 
during the darkest and dir- 
est days of the depression. 
The uncertainty was for 
the future and was a natural 
reaction to the tremendous 
governmental projects 
whose influence reacts deep 
into every phase and strata 
and place in our national ex- 
istence, and whose ultimate 
effect is a question. Even 
their sponsors can only sin- 
cerely hope that they bring 
the relief and the rehabili- 
tation which they claim and 
strive for through them. 
Launched to override the 
Four Horsemen, the final 
gauge of the aid they give, 
only history will, in its re- 
flective judgment, attest. 
When thoughts are bleak- 
ened by doubt and dread of 
a future whose pathway 
leads through new and un- 
tried fields, it is well to re- 
member that no real prog- 
ress has ever been attained 
by man when the march was 
made along a road paved 
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By T. J. V. CULLEN 


and lighted by past experi- 
ence. Only when the crowd 
followed with enthusiasm 
and reliance some one go- 
ing into the darkness of ven- 
ture were the milestones 
which record civilization 
achieved. This is written on 
Columbus Day. Certainly 
the voyage to America 
would never have been the 
deliberate choice of the 
conservative and the prac- 
tical. Nevertheless after he 
returned safely, thousands 
lined the shores for cen- 
turies eager to share in the 
glory of building new em- 
pires. 

To an attendant at annual 
meetings of this body for 
some years, a reason could 
be found for optimism even 
though statistics, which 
show buying life insurance 
was not again becoming 
popular, were not present 
or that financial statements, 
recording mortality gains, 
were not in evidence. A 
business is healthy when its 
most pressing problems are 
those which confronted it 
at its inception and which 
during its existence by its 
nature must continue to 
be met. There is no new 
crisis with a life or death 
decision to be made on 
practice or policy in the life 
insurance business today. 
If we are to analyze the 
program of this Convention, 
it will be found to concern 
itself with two of the fun- 








damentals of life insurance: 
how to select investments, 
and how to keep them earn- 
ing after they are secured; 
and how to select agents, 
and how to keep them earn- 
ing after they are secured. 

All during the sessions of 
the Convention, these ques- 
tions exacted the major 
share of interest. Joseph B. 
Eastman, Doctor F. H. Bird, 
Doctor H. C. M. Case, J. E. 
McPherson, A. A. Zinn, 
Joseph T. Carney, K. I. 
Frodich, W. N. Boyden, and 
others in the various sec- 
tions and in the main meet- 
ing were all reassuring on 
the subject of investments. 
While E. C. Sparvar, James 
W. Simpson, Harold J. Cum- 
mings, Joseph C. Behan, 
Claris Adams, H. J. Bentley, 
Edward C. Craig, Arthur B. 
Wood and E. M. McConney, 
in their papers, gave evi- 
dence that the agency prob- 
lem was yielding to years of 
intelligent and analytical 
study with the solution 
somewhere between the 
machine -like order taker 
and the pleasant unharness- 
able individualist with hu- 
man appeal. 

Throughout the sessions, 
Major Keesling presided 
with an urbanity and a 
charm. With these in the 
foreground, he was enabled 
to carry through a heavy 
schedule with a driving 
force that was most effec- 
tive while non-apparent. 
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LIVE AND WIN 


* 


Life insurance took on a new meaning with the writing of 
policies under which you don’t “have to die to win.” Benefits 


to the living represent over 60% of all Reliance payments. The 








life, accident and health coverage afforded by the Reliance 
Perfect Protection Policy is assured full measure of value be- 
cause of the safety, the strength and the generous service of 


Reliance Life. 
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ASK DAVID WARSHAWSKY 
OF OHIO 
A RELIANCE LEADER 
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RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH ? 


SECURITY feah every Keliance Volicy 
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SUPPOSING 


WALTER CLUFF 


Will Rogers made a trade on Sun- 

day with the deacon by supposing it 
was Monday. 

“Supposin’,” said Will Rogers, “this 
was Monday and supposin’ I put $100 
on this post for that horse. Would ye 
take it?” 

And the deacon, although declaring 
he would not trade on the Sabbath, 
himself into taking the 


I" his recent picture, “David Harum,” 


supposed 
money. 

A prospect will go a long way with 
you when you are supposing. 

Supposing, Mr. Jones, the same thing 
happened to you as happened to Smith, 
your neighbor, when he had the auto- 
mobile crash, and supposing I had writ- 
ten you the same kind of life insurance 
policy I wrote for him. I suppose Mrs. 
Jones would be just as grateful as was 
Mrs. Smith. And you don’t suppose 
she wouldn’t need the money, do you? 

Suppose that you, Mr. Agent, would 
take a few moments every evening be- 
fore you went to bed, and work out 
a program for ten hours’ work the next 
day; and supposing that you followed 
that program every working day during 
the year, you don’t suppose you 
wouldn’t make a lot of money, do you? 
And you don’t suppose Mrs. Agent 
couldn’t use that money profitably in 
the family budget, do you? 

Suppose that you got this daily pro- 
gram out for some one else, some one 
you wanted to force to work right hard. 
Then suppose you had a boss who could 
positively tell you what you had to do, 








Promotions Announced by 
General American Life 


Walter W. Head, president of the 
General American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has announced the election of 
0. J. Burian as actuary for the company 
and Edward L. Faith and Harry M. 
Sarason as assistant actuaries. All 
three elections were made by the board 
of directors from within the company’s 
own personnel. Mr. Burian has been 
acting head of the actuarial department 
of the General American Life for sev- 
eral weeks and his official election to the 
position of actuary is in recognition of 
the splendid record he has made with 
the company. He has been a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America since 
April, 1929. 
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and supposing he handed you that pro- 
gram every morning, requiring you to 
carry it through intelligently, enthusi- 
astically, or lose your job, you don’t 
suppose you would work any harder, do 
you? 

All of these suppositions merely lead 
me to remark: “I suppose if any man 
worked as hard and intelligently as he 
ought to work, he would make a great 


deal more money than he does make. 
Don’t you suppose so?” 


States Association Meeting 


The mid-year meeting of the Missouri 
Life Underwriters’ Association will be 
held here on Nov. 8 at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Frank Davis, vice-president of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, will be the principal 
speaker. Superintendent of Insurance 
R. Emmet O’Malley will also be on the 
program if present plans mature. V. 
Webner Wiedemann, president of the 
association, will preside at the meeting. 














Important News: 


early years. 


Fits Reduced Incomes. 


to a liberal dividend. 





| benefits. 


declared by the Company. 


Affords Savings Plan. 





NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
new life insurance policy, which provides whole life 
| benefits with sharply reduced premium payments in 


In Effect, Guarantees Dividends. 
year and continuing throughout the life of the policy the GPR Readjust- - 
ment Life offers a guaranteed reduction in the annual deposit corresponding 
As a result, all figures furnished for illustrating 
this contract are based on guarantees throughout,—no ifs, no ands, no buts— 
so that, regardless of how business conditions affect policy dividends now 
or at any time, these illustrations represent the largest premium outlay 
the insured can be called upon to pay and the least that he can expect in 
These guaranteed results will be improved by excess interest on 
the funds left with the Company and by dividends after the 10th year, as 


—FOR MEN WITH WIVES AND FAMILIES 
| —FOR AGENTS WHO SELL TO THEM... 


announces a 


G P R* Readjustment Life Policy 


*(Guaranteed Premium Reductions) 


The GPR Readjustment Life policy furnishes 
permanent insurance on the Whole Life plan, but the contribution io the 
reserve or savings feature (required under the usual Whole Life policy) 
has been substantially reduced during the first five years, with a corre- 
H | sponding saving to the insured in premium deposits. 


Beginning with the second policy 


The Guaranteed Premium Reductions may be left 
with the Company at a guaranteed rate of interest in a premium deposit 
fund and added to the cash value of the policy to pay up or mature the 
policy or to create a savings fund for his own use at age 6f or 65. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, pacswext 


STRONG~ Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


It’s a Policy Built to Sell Because It Meets All the Demands of Today’s 


Life Insurance Buyers. 
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New York Exchange’s 
Monthly Meeting 
Fire Organization Again Avoids 


Direct Action on Refusal of 
Two Companies to Pay Fines 





When the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange held its monthly meeting in 
New York city last week, action on the 
fines assessed against the Travelers Fire 
and the Automobile Insurance both of 
Hartford, was again stayed and the ar- 
bitration committee, considering rulings 
on the payment of brokerage to agents 
of affiliated companies by their fire run- 
ning mates, was given another month in 
which to study the matter. It was the 
Exchange rule on this subject which 
caused fines of $10,000 each to be levied 
against the two companies. The com- 
panies refused to pay the fines and the 
committee has “sat tight” ever since. 

At the same meeting, the Exchange 
voted to continue until November the 
courtesy policy rule under which no new 
appointments are allowed to agencies 
writing more than 25 per cent of 
courtesy policy premiums. 

The Exchange elected Wilfred Kurth, 
president of the Home, as a member of 
the executive committee to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Vincent P. 
Wyatt. Resolutions of regret at the 
death of Henry Zechlin, secretary of 
the Niagara Fire, were adopted 

Postponement of any decision on the 
refusal of the Travelers and the Auto- 
mobile to pay the fines assessed against 
them is taken by some to be an indica- 
tion that the Exchange is loathe to 
exert influence. By others, it is held 
that the companies acted within their 
rights and that certain rules of the Ex- 
change, covering the points of difference 
should be changed and that the two 
companies have performed a service to 
the business by the fact that their re- 
fusal to meet the fines has drawn atten- 
tion to needed alterations in regulations. 





Insurance Institute 
Meeting October 23 


The twenty-sixth annual conference 
of the Insurance Institute of America 
will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York city on Oct. 23. Notices 
of the meeting have been sent out by 
E. R. Hardy secretary, and the program 
includes a report on the work of the 


educational committee, headed by W. D. 
Winter, which is expected to review the 
courses given during the past year and 
furnish an indication of what the com- 
ing courses given by the Institute may 
be expected to develop. 





Wisconsin Agents 
Meeting Today 


The Wisconsin Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is meeting this week at the 
Hotel Wausau at Wausau, the sessions 
closing today. The meeting opened 
yesterday with the report of Secretary 
Joseph G. Grundle of Milwaukee and 
the presidential report of William B. 
Calhoun. Reports were also received 
from Hugh A. Bird, chairman of the 
executive committee and L. C. Hilge- 
mann, chairman of the legislative com- 


mittee. The afternoon was devoted to 
round-table discussions of members’ 
problems. 


Included on the program for the two- 
day sessions are C. P. Helliwell, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association, who will discuss “Stock 
Company Insurance”; and John P. 
Rogers, service manager of the Conti- 
nental Assurance, who will talk on acci- 
dent and health insurance as a premium 
feeder for the local agency. A break- 
fast meeting for officials of local boards 
was held this morning with Monroe 
Porth as leader of the discussions. 





Indiana Ruling 
On Auto Fleets 


Superseding all previous rulings of 
his department on the subject, Insur- 
ance Commissioner Harry E. McClain 
of Indiana has issued the following 
manifesto on the matter of automobile 
insurance as regards fleets, retroac- 
tively effective as of Oct. 1: 

“Fleet insurance shall be designated 
as a contract or policy covering FIVE 
(5) or more automobiles and/or trucks 
UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP and 
USED CHIEFLY FOR BUSINESS 
PURPOSES and no individually owned 
cars and/or trucks, other than as per- 
mitted by the above, shall be included in 
such Fleet contracts or policies at Fleet 
rates. 





Don G. Kaga has suceeded H. A. 
Payne as staff adjuster in Indiana for 
the Home of New York. Mr. Payne has 
been called to the home offices. 


Globe & Rutgers Fire 
May Soon Be Back 


Supreme Court Extends Time for 
Rehabilitation Plan to Become 
Effective Until November 15 


The Globe and Rutgers Fire Insur- 
ance Company has announced that con- 
sents to its plan of rehabilitation 
received during the past two weeks in- 
dicate an almost unanimous favorable 
response from its creditors. For the 
past few months the company has been 
engaged in securing and examining 
consents from its creditors where claims 
are in excess of $500 and whose con- 
sents are necessary for making the plan 
effective. 

“We believe this is the first time a 
company of this size has had such a 
high percentage of favorable response 
to a plan of reorganization. It is grati- 
fying and encouraging to know that our 
policyholders and creditors are desirous 
of having the plan succeed,” a state- 
ment by the company said. 

Supreme Court Justice Alfred Frank- 
enthaler, who originally approved the 
plan and its promulgation, on Oct. 16 
granted the company until Nov. 15 to 
declare it operative. This additional 
time will be utilized in completing final 
arrangements with the Insurance 
Superintendent and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for the company’s 
release from rehabilitation. 

The company said that consents to 
the plan have been received from every 
state in the United States, from 
Canada, Newfoundland, British Colum- 
bia, South America and many European 
nations. 

“We now have every reason to be- 
lieve that the successful completion of 
the plan is imminent,” the statement 
said. “The difficulties experienced have 
been limited to the physical task of 
checking the signed consents by counsel 
and the accountants of the company 
and by the staffs of the Insurance 
Department and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation.” 

The statement said that it was im- 
possible to name a definite date when 
the board of directors of the company 
would apply for authority to declare 
the plan operative but that it would be 
at the earliest possible date before the 
end of the period granted by the Court. 
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Fireman's Fund Pays 
With a Fat Check 


A check in the amount of $180,348.80 
was presented the Board of Education 
of San Francisco, by the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company, in the 
Mayor’s office, Oct. 11, representing 
payment in full of the loss suffered by 
the city when fire gutted the Girls’ High 
School, Aug. 18. The building was 
covered for $426,000 and contents were 
insured in the amount of $28,000, all 
of which was carried by the Fireman’s 
Fund. 

As part of the requirements incident 
to financing the reconstruction along 
earthquake-proof lines, 18 schools were 
insured, including the Girls’ High 
School. Other school property in San 
Francisco is uninsured and the brokers 
of the city are engaging in a campaign 
to educate the city to the wisdom of 
ample insurance protection on all school 
properties. 


R. R. Chapman Made Secretary 


R. R. Chapman, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the Corroon & Reynolds Group, 
has been elected a secretary of the 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
of America which is a member unit of 
the organization. 


T. J. Hogan Expanding 


T. J. Hogan, Inc., has opened an office 
at 50 East 42nd Street, New York, and 
has been appointed New York city 
agent for the Rochester-American of 
the Great American Group. 


Equity Writing Direct 

The Equity Fire of Kansas City, 
which has been operating as a reinsur- 
ance company since the middle of 1933, 
reenters the direct writing field now 
with appointments in some of the large 
cities in the Sunflower State. 


Indianapolis Firemen 
Strut Their Stuff 


One stunt of the Indianapolis fire 
department during fire prevention week 
seemed to attract more than usual at- 
tention. The department, at the old 
ball park, gave a demonstration of 
extinguishing oil and gasoline fires. 
The point was stressed that oil and 
gasoline fires never should be fought 
with water. Through the use of fire 
foam the fires at the park quickly were 
brought under control. 
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Honored on 40th Anniversary 


A luncheon in honor of John W. 
Nichols, local secretary of the Queen 
Insurance Company of America, was 
given in the dining room of the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups, 150 William Street, 
New York, on Wednesday, Oct. 10, the 
occasion being the fortieth anniversary 
of Mr. Nichols’ association with this 
company. Harold Warner, United 
States manager, was toastmaster. 
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We offer as a gift to any mem- 
ber of the insurance fraternity 
who writes for it a copy of the 
October issue of The Employers’ 
Pioneer. How valuable a gift is 
that? It all depends on how care- 
fully its recipient follows the 
suggestions it contains for sell- 
ing more insurance. Why don’t 
we describe it more completely? 
Surprise! Write for your copy. 
No obligation on your part. Ad- 
dress Circulation Department, 
110 Milk Street, Boston. The 
Employers’ Group, publishers 
of The Employers’ Pioneer, 
includes The Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., The Employers’ Fire 
Insurance Company and the 
American Employers’ Insurance 
Company. 
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Pearl Meets Trouble 


In Wisconsin Area 


Badger State Cites Company 
for Alleged Failure to Write Its 
Approved U & O Forms 


On October 23, the Pearl of London 
will appear at a hearing before the 
Wisconsin insurance commissioner to 
show cause why its license to do busi- 
ness in that State should not be revoked. 
The Badger State department has al- 
ready cited the company but it is sur- 
mised that the company failed to 
answer the citation and that the hear- 
ing called for October 23 will be the 
outcome. 

The Wisconsin department has al- 
leged that the Pearl employed other 
than the uniform use and occupancy 
forms in writing coverages for the 
Rhea Manufacturing Company and the 
K. W. Jacobs Cooperage Company lo- 
cated at Milwaukee and, following the 
allegation, the department brought the 
matter forward with the request that 
the Pearl substitute the approved forms 
in place of those in force. The Wiscon- 
sin department gave the company the 
option of doing that, or of filing with 
it such rate and form deviations as 
would merit departmental approval and 
would, thereafter, become mandatory 
upon the company in its operations. 

So far the officials of the Pearl have 
remained silent on the course to be fol- 
lowed and it is not likely that anything 
further will be heard from the matter 
until the hearing with the department 
officials on October 23. Action by. the 
Wisconsin department would not neces- 
sarily affect the Pearl’s status in any 
other state in which it is licensed and 
it is to be anticipated that the dif- 
ferences with the Wisconsin depart- 
ment will be amicably settled. 





Direct Mail Leaders 
Include Insurance Units 


When the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association met in Boston last week, 
one of the acts of the convention was 
the selection of the fifty leading organi- 
zations in direct mail work throughout 
the United States. Among the fifty 
finally chosen were the following seven 
insurance companies: Boston Fire, Old 
Colony Fire, Hardware Dealers Mutual 
Fire, Aetna Life, Acacia Mutual Life, 
Federal Hardware & Implements Mu- 
tual, Massachusetts Mutual Life and 
Reliance Life. 
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Make the Rider 
Pay His Fare 


Marine insurance in the United 
States has not progressed as rapidly as 
it should nor as rapidly as the intelli- 
gence of underwriters here, plus the 
facilities available, might indicate. 
Largely responsible for this condition 
is the fact that London Lloyd’s has a 
stranglehold on the coverages for hulls 
coming into harbors of the United 
States. That grip is intensified by the 
fact that Lloyd’s has a far-flung and 
international organization primarily 
designed for marine business and in- 
cluding reporting services without 
which few underwriters could hope to 
handle such insurance without being 
badly burned in the process. 

On the other hand, it is at least ques- 
tionable whether United States com- 
panies are making as strong a bid for 
the business as they can. One of the 
most hampering of factors is that 
Lloyd’s can write marine risks here— 
and does—without bothering about the 
mere detail of licensing or the equally 
apparently trivial detail of paying 
taxes on this side of the water. 

Much has been heard in fire and cas- 
ualty agency ranks recently anent the 
question of unauthorized insurers and 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents is planning to give active sup- 
port to coming legislative measures 
which will attempt to curb the activi- 
ties of such characters. Very little of 
such effort, however, will apply to ma- 
rine insurance classes, as far as ocean 
marine is concerned; and yet the agents 
and brokers of this country are losing 
thousands of dollars of profit because 
of the existing condition of affairs. It 
may be put down as a certainty that 
so long as Lloyd’s can service the busi- 
ness; can write it at a lower rate than 
United States companies would coun- 
tenance; and continue to pay losses 
when and as due, the insuring public 
of this country will pay no further at- 
tention to the situation. 





Open the Avenue 
to Premium Advance 


A primary condition precedent to any 
worth while alteration in the current 
status of American marine insurance 
would be the mandatory licensing of all 
carriers now unauthorized but operat- 
ing here, and the further stipulation 
that filed rates must be adhered to and 
must be submitted to the insurance de- 
partments as a prerequisite to the 


issuance of a certificate to do business. 

As it now stands, one of the greatest 
sources of insurance premium income 
for fire insurance companies here is 
now closed to them. Worse still, the 
majority of the fire insurance compa- 
nies are taking the condition calmly 
and are lying supinely on their backs 
while the stream of income purls 
swiftly past them. Of course, the sim- 
ple passage of a law requiring the 
licensing of unauthorized carriers would 
not be sufficient to bring about a change 
advantageous to United States compa- 
nies. There would also have to be ade- 
quate licensing of brokers to represent 
such carriers and there would have to 
he constant and effective supervision 
from within in order that the intent 
ef the legislation should not be de- 
feated. It will be recalled that not so 
many years ago, Norway passed a law 
making it illegal for any Norwegian 
subject to aid in placing insurance on 
Norwegian property with any unau- 
thorized foreign company. That law 
was definitely a failure so far as ma- 
rine risks went and Lloyd’s continued 
te get a major share of the available 
business of this class. Two difficulties 
were encountered. One was that the law 
itself allowed of many subterfuges in 
that it spoke of “Norwegian subjects,” 
thus leaving subjects of other lands 
who might be residents of Norway out 
of the picture. The other was that the 
Norwegians themselves probably real- 
ized that local units could not handle 
the business as efficiently and satisfac- 
torily as could an organization which 
for centuries had been specializing in 
marine lines. 

There is no valid reason, however, 
why the pitfalls in the Norwegian leg- 
islation should be duplicated here. 





Distribution of Risks 
Would Be Advantageous 


As a matter of fact, were Lloyd’s 
to come openly and legitimately into 
the marine insurance market of the 
United States and compete on an equal 
level with our companies, they would 
very likely continue to get a lion’s 
share of the business until some com- 
parable marine organization was built 
up by domestic carriers. Meanwhile, 
the income of the United States com- 
panies would be considerably aug- 
mented and underwriters would receive 
that training and experience which 
would enable them to take full advan- 
tage of the “turn of the tide” when it 
came, 


Marine insurance is essentially inter. 
national in character, and the active 
participation of United States compa- 
nies would permit the widest possible 
spread of risk through reinsurance and 
inter-insurance agreements which 
would be certain to eventuate. Along 
these lines it is worthy of note that the 
aggregate insurance on the new French 
ship Normandie (which will be the 
largest passenger ship in the world, 
exceeding even the Queen Mary of the 
Cunard-White Star Line) will amount 
to something like $40,000,000, and is 
large enough to exhaust the available 
insurance avenue to such an extent that 
't becomes necessary for the French 
Government to guarantee the excess, 
How many of the United States com- 
panies are sharers in this available 
business? If there are any we will be 
greatly surprised, yet it certainly is 
not for the best interests of insurance 
—which should remain out of govern- 
ment hands wherever possible—to be 
compelled to turn to government aid 
for proper coverage. Were United 
States companies actively identified 
with international marine connections, 
it would be possible to spread a risk 
such as that of the Normandie so that 
private capital would be benefited. 

A glance at the results of marine 
insurance business in foreign countries 
during 1933 will reveal the ramifica- 
tions and extent of the line and will 
also give some idea of what United 
States companies are losing by not be- 
ing more active participants. 





What the Boys Do 
on the Other Side 


Marine insurance returns from com- 
panies in Great Britain show a steady 
decrease in premium income for this 
line, but despite this, the leading 35 
British companies had a premium in- 
come from marine business in 1933 of 
£9,703,000 or the rough equivalent at 
present exchange rates of about $45,- 
000,000. 

In Denmark, 17 of the leading ma- 
rine companies, including marine rein- 
surance units, had a 1933 premium 
income in marine classes of 34,296,347 
krone, with a present exchange rate of 
about .22. 

Germany has maintained its marine 
insurance business on a fairly high 
level despite the internal disorders and 
governmental friction to which affairs 
in that country have been subjected. 
Last year, the gross marine premiums 
of 46 German companies were 70,361,- 
888 reichmarks with additional marine 
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reinsurance premiums by 11 companies 
gross of 10,228,928 reichmarks. The 
reichmark hold a current rate of about 
Al. 

Switzerland continues its marine in- 
surance activities with 12 companies 
(including reinsurance units) turning 
in a 1933 total of 20,140,767 francs 
with a current exchange rate of about 
33. 

The land of Mussolini has not been 
remiss in its bid for marine insurance 
business on an oceanic scale, and Italy 
had 12 insurance companies which 
wrote net premiums of 41,471,703 lire 
in 1933. The Italian rate of exchange 
this week stands at about .086. 

Available marine insurance statistics 
from France include the figures of 13 
companies writing the bulk of such 
business and show that since 1930 ma- 
rine premiums there have fallen by 
almost one-half. Net marine premiums 
of the 13 French companies, however, 
continue to show a tidy return with an 
aggregate of 101,846,000 francs at an 
exchange rate just now of .066. Despite 
the drop in premiums, the French com- 
panies have improved their positions 
in the marine insurance world because 
while they lost by 5.3 per cent on un- 
derwriting in 1932, they managed to 
have an underwriting profit of about 
four and one-half per cent in 1933. 


Foreigners Continue 
International Marine 


Holland, which reduced premium 
rates on certain Dutch East Indian 
commodities and which utilizes a so- 
called “considerable franchise clause” 
tending to lower premium volume, had 
good underwriting results on marine 
lines in 1933. It must be remembered 
that in Holland there is no state super- 
vision of insurance in any form except 
that covering life insurance. There 
are about 241 companies doing marine 
insurance in Holland of which about 17 
do a large portion of the business and 
segregate their reports so that the line 
may accurately be evaluated. These 
17 companies did a marine business of 
2,267,131 florins net in 1933 at an ex- 
change rate of about .68 as recorded 
this week. 

In Austria, marine underwriters have 
had their enthusiasm crushed by cur- 
rency restrictions and the uncertainty 
of the financial outlook. Most of their 
cperations were confined to the home 
market with the Danube river lines fur- 
nishing a large portion of the available 
premiums. Despite this, it is note- 
worthy that of the 9 Austrian compa- 
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nies writing marine insurance for 


which 1933 figures are at hand, 7 of | 


them paid a dividend during the year. 
The 9 companies had a 1933 net ma- 
rine premium income of 4,274,555 
shillings which have a current exchange 
rate of .19 approximately. 

Sweden had underwriting results in 
marine lines during 1933 which did not 
please the underwriters as much as 
those in previous years, but which 
were, nevertheless, not bad enough to 
prevent the payment of dividends. All 
tut one of 11 companies for which ma- 
rine figures are available paid dividends 
last year. These 11 companies wrote 
net marine premiums of 10,417,729 
kroner in 1933. The exchange rate on 
Swedish currency is now at .253. 





Business is There 
lf We Want It 


While it must be borne in mind that 
some of the marine insurance statistics 
for foreign companies which are given 
here include riverway and other writ- 
ings which would be classed strictly as 
inland marine by United States car- 
riers, the aggregate volume of business 
done in ocean marine categories is tre- 
mendous. In this connection it is sig- 
nificant to note that although there are 
200 member companies in the Interna- 
tional Marine Insurance Union which 
celebrated its sixtieth anniversary at 
its annual meeting in London, England, 
the latter part of September last, only 
four United States companies are on 
the roster. 

It is highly probable that domestic 
companies here are losing a consider- 
able potential revenue by failure to go 
into the world market for ocean marine 
lines. 
ing ocean marine requires a _ special 
training and an efficient force, but spe- 
cial training and efficient organization 
have been at the beck and call of Amer- 
ican executive brains in almost every 
avocation in the world. 

We have in our land sufficient re- 
sources to compete in world markets 


without fear of inability to get our | 


share of business. Some of our largest 
fire insurance companies would require 
very little additional internal treat- 
ment to make them capable of writing 
international ocean marine business 
either directly or through reinsurance. 
If our companies want a portion of 
the premium income and possible profit 
which is available, it becomes a case 
of organization, the will to do, the 
strength to persevere and the courage 
to wait for returns. 


It is well established that writ- | 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogscH 


NE of the sights which “gave me 
to think” recently was that seen 
| behind a display window in the great 
sporting goods store of Abercrombie & 
| Fitch on Madison Avenue in New York 
(A & F take note—no charge for the 
|ad). Behind the shiny glass a section 
of woodland cover had been simulated 
and a covey of live quail looked out 
with astonished eyes on the strangest 
world they ever had witnessed. 


* * * 


ISPOSED around the exhibit in the 
store were hunting garments and 
outdoor clothing of every description, 
wooing optic and purse with the twin 
lures of utility and appearance. There 
| was, strangely enough, not a gun in 
sight. That struck me as odd until I 
'enquired and found that the w.k. 
| S.P.C.A. considered it bad form to show 
| innocent game birds in the same frame, 
so to speak, with the weapons used for 
their destruction. 


* * * 


S I watched the throngs that stopped 
A to stare, I wondered just what 
attraction that window held for many 
hundreds of them who probably had 
never hunted in their lives for anything 

| more exciting than an occasional mouse 
|in a box-like apartment and who cer- 
| tainly could have neither conception nor 
realization of the pleasure of autumn 
hillsides and coverts. The vast major- 
ity of them—left alone in the country 
with only dog and gun for companions 
—would straightway wish for the dirt, 
the smells and the honky-tonk of Bawdy 
Broadway. Five miles from a delicates- 
sen they would almost starve to death. 


| 


* * * 


ID they stand there with only pry- 
ing inquisitiveness under their 
| hats? Did they, perhaps, feel envy that 
some of their more fortunate fellows 
had the leisure and the ability to seek 
and find enjoyment in things of which 
they knew not? Did any of those pave- 
ment-bound earthlings sense the heri- 
tage of sporting firearms that should, 
as United States citizens, be theirs by 
birth-right? I doubted it and as I 
| doubted I wondered the more until this 
doggerel began to caper through my 
mind: 
I wonder at things I hear, 
I wonder at things I see; 
But most of the things I wonder at 
Are one too many for me! 
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Salvage Now Planned 
For Lusitania Wreck 


Simon Lake, Submarine Inventor, 
Will Begin Experiments With 
Work on British Ship Hussar 


Simon Lake, inventor of the subma- 
rine, has launched what is one of the 
most ambitious salvage projects yet un- 
dertaken. He is now formulating plans 
for getting at the wealth of the Lusi- 
tania, which was torpedoed by Germany 
in 1915 off the coast of Ireland with a 
loss of 1198 lives. The Lusitania is 
said to have had a fortune in-gold and 
jewels aboard at the time she was sunk. 

Preliminary to operations on the 
wreck of the Lusitana, Mr. Lake will 
launch a new type submarine especially 
designed for salvage operations and 
having a “vacuum cleaner” arm nearly 
160 feet long. Bulkheads have been 
built into the vessel in such fashion that 
men in diving suits can walk out onto 
the floor of the ocean and return while 





| the craft lies at the bottom. This ves- 


sel will be in the nature of an experi- 
ment and will be used to search for 
the British ship Hussar, which was 
sunk in the East River, New York, in 


| the latter part of the eighteenth century 


with a cargo of $5,000,000 in gold and 
thousands of tons of coal. 
If the attempt with the Hussar is 















Louisiana Wants 
New Auto Manual 


The annual meeting of the Louisiana 
Rating & Fire Prevention Bureau was 
held last week and was featured by the 
suggestion of General Manager Rush 
P. Strong that a new automobile man- 
ual be issued which would be simplified 
and would contain late additions deal- 
ing with the existing situation. Definite 
action was not taken on the matter. 

At the meeting all officers were re- 
elected and the official roster stands 
with Ralph M. Pons, president; E. J. 
Sullivan, vice-president; and Henry A. 
Steckler, John X. Wagmann and R. H. 
Colcock renamed to the directorate for 
three-year terms. 


Home Selects E. J. Busch 


E. J. Busch has been appointed man- 
ager of the loss department of the Home 
Insurance Company of New York in 
its Western Division. His headquarters 
will be in Chicago. Mr. Busch had been 
associated with the Iowa State for 
twelve years until that company was 
taken over by the Home through rein- 
surance on Oct. 15, 1931. 











successful, the submarine inventor 
plans to build another salvage boat of 
some 3000 tons with an “arm” about 
500 ft. long for work on the Lusitania 
and other wrecked hulls in the ocean. 












( International News Photo) 


Simon Lake (second from left) with his latest submarine invention, designed for wreck 
salvaging, which, if successful, may prove to be of value to marine insurance com- 


panies exercising salvage rights. 
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Casualty Groups Debate Comp. 


Question on Convention Liner 





Conventioneers, While Bermuda Bound, Hear Superintendent Van 
Schaick and M. B. Ignatius Discuss Preferences and Special 
Deposits—Possible Effects on Future Methods of Writing 





By Robert Wade Sheehan 


BOARD the 8S. S. Queen of Bermuda, Oct. 13—Despite the beguil- 
ing beauty of Southern skies, blue ocean, temperate tropical 
winds and all the allurements of the ship’s broad decks, members 
of the National Association of Casualty and Surety Agents and the 
International Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters at 
this novel, sea-going joint convention have not played truant entirely 
from the important business at hand. Bermuda is not far distant 
enough to allow a casualty executive or agent to forget, for long, the 
perplexing problems attached to the writing of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance—easily the dominating theme of the meetings which 
have just been brought to a close. 


The general sessions were held on 
Thursday, and all three of the strictly 
insurance addresses were concerned 
with some angle of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. Garfield W. Brown 
of Minnesota, president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, in discussing proposed insurance 
legislation naturally devoted the major 
portion of his comment to compensa- 
tion, the most highly legislated line of 
them all. Milton B. Ignatius’ scholar- 
ly paper, dealing as it did with the 
problem of preferences and_ special 
deposits was, of course, concerned with 
compensation, since the issue has been 
precipitated by an interpretation of the 
New York Compensation Law. Finally, 
George S. Van Schaick, superintendent 
of insurance of New York, following 
and commenting upon Mr. Ignatius’ 
speech, discussed preferences and spe- 
cial deposits almost entirely from the 
viewpoint of the compensation insurance 
business, the fate of which he sees 
largely dependent on a_ successful 
handling of the preference problem. 

At the round table discussions of the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents compensation was also 
largely to the fore. Representatives of 
the Association have been prominent in 
the recent conferences held in New 
York between companies and agents 
in an effort to reach agreements for 
concerted support of a compensation 
rating program. Following the hear- 
ing, in executive session, of the report 
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Officers of Casualty Groups 


The International Association 
of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers have elected the following 
officers for the ensuing ‘year: 
President—E. C. Stone, Employ- 

ers Liability. 
Vice-President—J. L. D. Kearney, 

Hartford Accident. 

Chairman, Executive Committee 

—J. M. Haines, London Guar- 

antee & Accident. 





The National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents have 
elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: 

President—J ames R. Millikan, 

Cincinnati. 

Vice-President—C. A. Abraham- 
son, Omaha. 
Secretary-treasurer—Charles H. 

Burras, Chicago. 

Chairman, Executive Committee 

—T. E. Braniff, Oklahoma City. 











of the conference committee, a resolu- 
tion, was adopted which reads as fol- 
lows: 


WHEREAS: The business of insuring 
the risks of workmen’s compensation 
has passed an initial period of about 
22 years, and 

WHEREAS: The diversity of eco- 

(Continued on page 32) 


Comp. Meeting Favors 
National Council Plan 


Preference Over Joint Contri- 
butionship Given at New York 
Conference With NCIC Group 


Following a conference at 80 Centre 
Street, New York, on Tuesday with a 
special committee of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. 
The stock casualty companies and their 
agents decided to support in full meas- 
ure the workmen’s compensation rating 
plan as proposed by the national coun- 
cil before the commissioners meeting 
last June. 

The joint contributionship plan, 
worked out by agents and companies in 
a series of conferences last winter, will 
not be pushed by these groups but will 
be catalogued as an alternative or 
emergency plan which may be intro- 
duced in territories where the council 
plan rates prove inadequate. The coun- 
cil plan calls for rates based on the 
latest two policy years with the use of 
a contingency factor of from zero to 
five points depending upon the accumu- 
lative profit or loss of the latest calen- 
dar year. 

If there were, for example, an ac- 
cumulative underwriting profit of 2.5, 
no contingency factor would be used. 
If there were no profit or loss on the 
latest calendar year experience a con- 
tingency factor of 2.5 would be used. 
If there were an accumulative under- 
writing loss equal to 2.5 or more, the 
factor would be no more than 5 points. 
Prominent at the conference were com- 
missioners Van Schaick of New York, 

(Concluded on page 33) 








Hartford Accident Changes 
in New York Department 
The Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company has announced the ap- 
pointment of Harry A. Kearney as 
manager of its New York department; 
the appointment of William A. Earl as 
associate manager and general attor- 
ney; and of George T. Merrick as asso- 
ciate manager. Commenting on these 
appointments, Paul Rutherford, vice- 
president and general manager said, 
“the company has recognized three men 
of proven worth and outstanding ability 
who have made notable records with 
the Hartford over a long period.” 
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Maryland Casualty Improves 
Its Monthly Publication 


The Maryland Casualty Company has 
enlarged and improved its monthly pub- 
lication and put it out under the new 
name of “The Marylander,” beginning 
with the current October issue. For 31 
years the magazine, which goes to all 
of the company’s 10,000 agents, was 
called “The Budget.” 

Printed in two colors throughout, 
The Marylander is one of the most at- 
tractive house organs issued by an in- 
surance company in the United States. 


It is larger than the previous publica- 
tion, measuring 8% by 10% inches, and 
is profusely illustrated. 

In content, it is announced, The Mary- 
lander seeks to set a high standard of 
interest for publications in its field, 
devoting itself to a major extent to 
news developments and human interest 
stories in the insurance business, with 
photographic illustrations wherever 
possible. The aim of the magazine was 
briefly summed up in an editorial in the 
initial issue, which said: 

“The editorial policy of The Mary- 
lander will be devoted along lines de- 
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signed to equip both the agency force 
in the field and those in the home office 
for increased production of profitable 
business. In this effort, it is essential, 
of course, that all of us be kept in- 
formed of new developments in insur- 
ance, new policy coverages, new sales 
ideas, and helped in the solution of our 
common problems.” 


New York State Fund Has 
Passed 100 Million Mark 

The New York State Insurance Fund, 
established 20 years ago under the 
State Compensation law to furnish 
compensation insurance to employers, 
has written premiums to date exceed- 
ing $100,000,000, Charles G. Smith, 
manager, announced this week. 

In the twelve months ended Sept. 30, 
1934, written premiums of the State 
Fund totaled more than $9,000,000, Mr. 
Smith reported. He said that at present 
than 36,000 employers insure 
their compensation liability in the 
State Fund, an increase of approxi- 
mately 9000 over the number insured 
a year ago. 


more 


The Travelers Appoints White 
Casualty Manager at Chicago 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
has announced the appointment of 
James White as manager of casualty 
lines at the Chicago branch office, to 
succeed Louis J. Kempf who was re- 
cently appointed secretary of the com- 
pensation and liability department at 
the home office. Mr. White, who has been 
associate manager of casualty lines at 
the Newark, N. J., branch, joined the 
company in 1911 as an inspector and 
engineer. He has served the sales and 
managerial organization of The Trav- 
elers in various capacities and cities 
and at one time was casualty manager 
at Charlotte, N. C. 


Fidelity & Deposit Names 
Sparrow Head of Division 


Robert S. Hart, vice-president in 
charge of the fidelity departments of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland and the American Bonding 
Company of Baltimore, has announced 
the appointment of Albert W. Spar- 
row, Jr., as superintendent of the Fed- 
eral official and internal revenue and 
fraternal order divisions of that de- 
partment, to succeed Walter L. Brooke, 
resigned. Mr. Sparrow graduated from 
the F. & D. Training School in 1924 and 
for the last several years has been as- 
sistant superintendent. 
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Treasury Dept. Lists 
Acceptable Sureties 


Companies Holding Certificates 
as Sureties on Federal Bonds 
Approved With Net Limits 


The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment has issued its semi-annual list 
of companies approved as acceptable 
sureties on Federal Bonds, based on 
the audit of financial reports submitted 
to the Department as of June 30, 1934. 
The net limit for which each company 
may be accepted, together with accept- 
able reinsuring companies, are also 
shown. Certificates of authority is- 
sued to these companies by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury expire April 30 
and are renewable May 1, annually. 
The companies are listed by states as 
follows: 


California 
Net Limit 
Associated Indemnity .......... $133,000 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity ........... 296,000 
National Automobile Insurance ....... 46,000 
Occidental Indemnity ..............-++ 137,000 
PE ED ciccnnikawesneenetinn 293,000 
Connecticut 
Aetna Casualty & Surety.............. 1,212,000 
— eer 139,000 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity....... 900,000 
Delaware 
Mellbank Surety Corp. .............++: 812,000 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity ....... 162,000 
Illinois 
American Motorists .............. 145,000 
Indiana 
Continental Casualty .....cseesseee:, 383,000 
RE SUE GO vavacecciedecesiss 45,000 
Kansas 
*Kansas Bankers Surety ............. 54,000 
Western Casualty & Surety .......... 96,000 
Maryland 
Se TE nc veeesexenen<sonve 139,000 
EE an capac ene neuawnds 493,000 
i Ce ena eugenetecawe 750,000 
United States Fidelity & Guar. ....... 928,000 
Massachusetts 
American Employers’ ........-....-+; 220,000 
Massachusetts Bonding ............... 363,000 
Michigan 
ee on oc ckeantecneendae 125,000 
Standard Accident ...............0055 219,000 
Missouri 
Central Surety & Insurance........... 162,000 
Employers Reinsurance .............. 305,000 
New Jersey 
i DO oe cskasinentewne 129,000 
Commercial Casualty ..............-- 228,000 
Excess Insurance Co. of America...... 184,000 
International Fidelity ................ 184,000 
New York 
American Re-Insurance ..........-.-- 395,000 
NN TI oe a cvcucenvecuveuts 1,036,000 
EE EE Sa 304,000 
 § “ye See 246,000 
Widelity & Casualty ....ccccccccccccs 651,000 
tGeneral Reinsurance Corp. .......... 242,000 
Glens Falls Indemnity .............-- 166,000 


Og eee Sere 750,000 


Great American Indemnity ........ 295,000 
SE CD as oi cc ccndavasecvess 212,000 
London & Lancashire Indemnity ...... 147,000 
Metropolitan ee ds a wneis 162,000 
National Surety Corp. ...........+-+: 400,000 
New Amsterdam Casualty ........ 470,000 
Be Week GOMORNN oo ccs ccccsvecscce 129,000 
tPreferred Accident ...............+. 189,000 
_ "nha etna 615,000 
Seaboard Surety ...............-.00: 139,000 
Standard Surety & Casualty .......... 280,000 
NE en ree eas a aitcanwe 220,000 
United States Casualty ............... 211,000 
United States Guarantee ............. 448,000 
Yorkshire Indemnity ..............-.- 111,000 
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Ohio 
Gite Cee: oc cvcwevsvesssscesese 97,000 
Western & Southern Indemnity ...... 196,000 
Pennsylvania 
eee 75,000 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A...... 378,000 
South Dakota 
Wie BD ao. 6:0:0:6.0:06065606655550% 44,000 
Texas 
Raper GORGME 26s cccecccwscccvece 67,000 
Amperionm ERG ..ccccscvccccsscs 161,000 
Commercial Standard ................ 60,000 
Employers Casualty .........ccsseeee. 44,000 
TED BOE ccccccccvcceccessees 41,000 
DU DONETEEE occ ccccccccecsscases 160,000 
Washington 
Gomeeet CH ioc.ccccscvevevecsesac 127,000 
United Pacific Casualty .............+. 66,000 


*Certificate of authority issued July 25, 1934. 
+Domestic companies authorized to do a rein- 
surance business only. 


Foreign companies authorized to do 
a reinsurance business only, which have 
appointed process agents in the District 
of Columbia are: 


Employers’ Liability Assurance........ $627,000 
European General Reinsurance........ 250,000 
Guarantee Co. of N. A.........02200% 151,000 
London Guarantee & Accident........ 419,000 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee......... 454,000 


California Special Agent 

Appointment of A. L. Royer as spe- 
cial agent for the Royal Indemnity and 
Eagle Indemnity, in charge of the North 
and South Coast counties of California, 
with headquarters in San Francisco, is 
announced by Ed. C. Smith, manager. 











Spacious quarters—Nice judgment in furnish- 
ings — Super-fine food — of course! But more 
than that...a modern quickening of tempo 
everywhere, and a standard of individualized 
service unique even among modern hotels. 








Single Rooms 


1200 Outside from $350 


Rooms 


1200 Modern Double Rooms 


CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 


THE LARGEST UNIT IN THE UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 





H. & A, Executive Body 


Arranges Discussions 


Sets Date for Chicago Meeting 
Convenient for Members Who 
Will Attend Other Sessions 


For several years the midwinter meet- 
ing of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference has taken the form 
of an executive committee meeting, and 
conference members have met with the 
executive committee in open session fol- 
lowing the regular meeting of the ex- 
ecutive session. Usually this meeting 
has been held during December, but this 
year, owing to various activities in De- 
cember, it has seemed best to hold the 
meeting earlier. 

C. W. Young; chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, as announced in The 
Spectator last week, has called the 
meeting for Thursday, Nov. 1, at 10 
a. m., to be held at the Union League 
Club, Chicago. While no formal pro- 
gram has been arranged, Chairman 
Young announces that there will be a 
discussion of several matters which will 
come before the executive committee 
and there will be further discussion on 
medical, surgical and hospitalization 
expense coverage; uniform phraseology 
for additional provisions and simplifica- 
tion of the occupational manual. 

In addition, the following suggested 
topics will come up for consideration: 
Underwriting—Review of underwriting 
problems encountered during the past 
year, with suggestions for improve- 
ment; Legal—Discussion of future leg- 
islation; Insurance Departments—Re- 
view of action taken by insurance 
departments during the past year; In- 
vestments — Discussion of present in- 
vestment situation; Conservation—Con- 
servation in all its phases. 

Chairman Young announces that the 
meeting follows the annual meeting of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and the Association of Life 
Agency Officers, and it is hoped that 
all Conference members attending this 
convention will remain over in Chicago 
and lend their support to the executive 
committee session of the Conference. 
The American Institute of Actuaries 
will hold their annual meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, on 
November 1 and 2. Conference mem- 
bers attending this Convention are 
urged to “drop in.” 

The large attendance in years past 
has proven the worth and value of 
this particular session. 
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Casualty Groups Hold 


Sea-Going Convention 
(Continued from page 29) 


nomic conditions experienced during 
that period attended by an ever expand- 
ing interpretation of compensation laws 
accompanied by a growth in “claim 
consciousness” all made for uncertainty 
in the determination of rates, and 

WHEREAS: The stock insurance 
companies have emerged with a net 
underwriting loss exceeding $150,000,- 
000, and 

WHEREAS: This stupendous sum 
is far more than any enterprise should 
be called upon to contribute to a social 
experiment, be it 

RESOLVED: That the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Agents 
reaffirm its belief that the writing of 
compensation insurance is a legitimate 
and proper field for private endeavor, 
and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED: That in 
our opinion the time kas come when 
carriers of such business should be 
recognized as a necessary and useful 
agency for the public welfare—and as 
such—they are entitled to amply ade- 
quate premium rates to safely adminis- 
ter and discharge the obligation of 
workmen’s compensation laws with suf- 
ficient margin to assue a reasonable 
trading profit—therefore, be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED: That this 
association pledges its whole-hearted 
cooperation to the stock companies in 
securing just and adequate rates in 
which pursuit we stand ready to aid the 
companies with every capacity and in- 
fluence within the power of our mem- 
bership—and the secretary is directed 
to promptly send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the chief executive of the prin- 
cipal stock casualty insurance com- 
panies and also to the supervising in- 
surance official of each State and the 
District of Columbia. 





M. B. Ignatius on Preference 
Laws and Special Deposits 


In the carefully prepared and well- 
documented presentation of Milton B. 
Ignatius, of the well-known New York 
law firm of Cabell, Ignatius, Lown and 
Blinken, and in the sincere and vigorous 
comments of Superintendent Van 
Schaick, attendants at the joint conven- 
tion were accorded an enlightening re- 
view of the situation to date respecting 
preferences and special deposits and 
were permitted, as well, to get a picture 
of possible future developments in 
workmen’s compensation insurance as 
may result from current litigation con- 
cerning these practices. 

Unfortunately, space does not permit 
here the quotation of any substantial 
portions of Mr. Ignatius’ address and 
it was of such a nature that the print- 
ing of isolated quotations might well be 
an act of unfairness to the speaker be- 
cause of the frequent cross references, 
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citations and quotations with which the 
speech was sprinkled. It has, inci- 
dentally, been published in pamphlet 
form, and it may be possible for inter- 
ested parties who were not present at 
the meeting to secure copies from Mr. 
Ignatius or the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. 

Mr. Ignatius outlined for his hearers 
the early history of special deposits, 
explaining that they were an aspect of 
the period of local regulation when 
states collected as much as they could 
for their own treasuries and sought 
as much as they could obtain of prefer- 
ential treatment of their own citizens. 

In recent years, however, the speaker 
said, the situation has been fairly satis- 
factory, most of the states having re- 
pealed the special deposit statutes and 
in states where the deposits are still re- 
quired they are for the benefit of all 
policyholders and not merely for the 
citizens of the particular states. “These 
waivers of deposit, however,” continued 
Mr. Ignatius, “have been subject to the 
contingent operation of retaliatory 
laws, and recently there have been de- 
velopments which threaten to spur into 
action these ‘sleeping dogs of retalia- 
tion,’ especially in the casualty field.” 


Mr. Ignatius then recited the recent 


history of the Southern Surety Com-, 


pany and the events leading up to the 
recent opinion of Supreme Court 
Justice Valente of New York which is 
now the focal point of the controversy. 

The simple facts in the case are that 
the Southern Surety Company was 
taken over for liquidation by the super- 
intendent of insurance of New York in 
March, 1932. In accordance with sec- 
tion 34 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of New York, compensation claims 
arising in the State of New York are 
preferred claims against the assets of 
the compensation carrier. Superinten- 
dent Van Schaick, as liquidator, peti- 
tioned the Supreme Court of New York 
asking that the compensation claims 
against the Southern Surety arising in 
New York be paid in full out of the gen- 
eral assets of the company. The State of 
Oklahoma, for one, challenged this pro- 
posed preferential treatment and filed, 
along with other states, a protest. At 
the Supreme Court hearing before Jus- 
tice Valente, the principal argument 
on behalf of the opposition was made 
by the assistant attorney general of 
Oklahoma. Justice Valente disallowed 
the extra-territorial claims for prefer- 
ence under workmen’s compensation 
acts of other states. A short while later 
Oklahoma invoked a retaliatory law of 


that state and called upon casualty 
companies domiciled in New York State 
to post a deposit or surety bond of 
$100,000 for the benefit of claimants 
and the guaranteeing of payment of 
claims arising in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Ignatius’ paper examines the 
Valente opinion, from which an appeal 
is being taken. He explained that Mr. 
Van Schaick was dealing with a situa- 
tion not of his own making, saying: 
“As an officer operating under the laws 
of the State of New York he is bound 
to enforce all of the laws of this state 
and he is not permitted to question the 
validity of any statute. The best that 
he can do is to appeal to the Courts in 
proper cases to clarify the statutes, and 
if after clarification, it should appear 
that the result is harmful, oppressive 
or unfair, he may make appropriate 
recommendations to the legislature. By 
his petition the superintendent pre- 
sented the situation to the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York and 
he was bound to await the instructions 
and order of the Court and the result 
of the pending appeals therefrom. If 
the Appellate Court supports the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, in all fair- 
ness we should await the recommenda- 
tions of the superintendent to the next 
session of the Legislature and I, for 
one, am confident that he will make 
every effort to have the situation cor- 
rected.” 


Mr. Van Schaick's 
Broad-Gauge View 


Mr. Van Schaick, speaking in the 
afternoon (Mr. Ignatius’ appearance 
was at the Thursday morning session) 
dealt with the broader aspects of the 
preference laws. As he sees it, the 
claim guarantee provisions in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act are indigenous 
to the social idea behind the Act, and 
he indicated that unless private insur- 
ance companies could offer some form 
of absolute guarantee that all claims 
would be met that they would be unable 
to compete successfully with state 





funds. Purely apart from the legislative | 


and supervisory aspects of the question, 
Mr. Van Schaick’s earnest contribution 
to the subject provides insurance com- 
pany executives with a personal opin- 
ion of intelligence and importance that 
cannot be discounted in any considera- 
tion of preference statutes in their full- 
est significance. He said in part: 
“Workmen’s compensation was one of 
the great social and legal reforms wit- 
nessed in our day and generation. It is 
the substitute for the inequities of the 
fellow-servant rule and the doctrines of 
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contributory negligence and assumption 
of risk. Under workmen’s compensa- 
tion the injured workman has no choice 
of insurance carrier. Public policy de- 
mands that awards of compensation be 
paid absolutely and at all events. The 
New York statutory preference for 
workmen’s compensation, and similar 
laws elsewhere, were not for the protec- 
tion of employees alone. They were a 
prerequisite to permit private carriers 
to compete with state funds. Abolish 
the preference, or set it aside by court 
decision, and a monopolistic state fund 
will inevitably follow. 

“Self-government of insurance calls 
upon companies to solve this problem 
at its base. No mere court decision 
over-ruling the decision under discus- 
sion, or no repealing legislation, will do 
any more than make acute the problem 
of the private carrier in compensation.” 





Commissioner Brown's 
Forthright Opinion 


Commissioner Brown of Minnesota re- 
ported his extremely interesting reac- 
tions to company practices in respect 
to compensation rating plans—views 
which deserve, and will have, adequate 
description in the next issue of The 
Spectator. But in view of the intense 
interest aroused in the general subject 
of preference statutes and retaliatory 
measures we will confine our quotation 
marks to his forthright statement of 
attitude on those questions concerning 
which he said in part: 

“I have always opposed the enact- 
ment of laws—whether applying to do- 
mestic or foreign companies or both— 
which would grant to the citizens of any 
state any preference whatsoever over 
the citizens of other states. I have al- 
ways felt that a company domiciled in 
Minnesota should be permitted, and in 
fact required, to treat the citizens of 
foreign states with exactly the same 
fairness and justice it accords to Minne- 
sota citizens. I am still convinced that 
in case a Minnesota company, doing 
business in a number of foreign states, 
should fail, its contracts outstanding 
throughout the country and the claims 
asserted thereunder should come before 
the liquidator on exactly the same foot- 
ing without regard to the citizenship 
of the claimant . . . the existence of 
these objectionable laws furnish the ad- 
vocates of Federal supervision of insur- 
ance with considerable ammunition and, 
for that reason, I am in hopes that a 
united effort will be made before any 
additional retaliatory measures are 
passed, to repeal the laws in question.” 
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Agents Hit at Lloyds 
and Fictitious Fleets 


In addition to the resolution on com- 
pensation drawn up by the Agents’ As- 
sociation, other resolutions passed by 
that body commended the National 
Safety Council on its growing activity 
and increased usefulness in lessening 
the hazards of street and highway traf- 
fic; cited the activity of non-admitted 
companies in writing bankers’ Blanket 
Bonds and authorized officers of the As- 
sociation to solicit support of the next 
Congress in effecting remedial legisla- 
tion; authorized the president to bring 
the subject of automobile fleet risks 
again before the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, asking the 
supervisory officials to put a stop to the 
practice of including in any fleet rate 
cars of diverse ownership; and one of 
appreciation and sympathy in memory 
of the late Robert J. Sullivan. 


When Golfers 
Go to Sea 


The Bermuda convention was a novel 
undertaking for a major insurance con- 
vention. It could not be called anything 
but a success. The weather was excel- 
lent, the sailing smooth and the accom- 
modations furnished by the Furness- 
Bermuda Line superb. The casualty 
groups have been wedded to White Sul- 
phur Springs for years and it is more 
than likely that 1935 will find them 
back at their old stamping grounds in 
the West Virginia hills. Nevertheless 
most of the members canvassed ex- 
pressed themselves as grateful for the 
experience of the sea-going convention. 

This convention is, in its social mo- 
ments, predominantly a golfing conven- 
tion. Sightseeing temptations cut in 
considerably on the customary golf 
tournament. A number played, how- 
ever, and the usual handsome prizes 
were bestowed.” 


New York Comp. Meeting 
(Concluded from page 29) 


Merton Brown of Massachusetts, Gar- 
field Brown of Minnesota, Gough of 
New Jersey and McLain of Indiana, all 
members of the convention sub-commit- 
tee: William Leslie, representing the 
companies; W. Eugene Harrington, for 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and W. G. Wilson, Cleveland, 
spokesman for the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents. 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNSTON 


Y vote for the most effective and 
M attractive insurance advertising 
of the year—or of any year, as far as 
I am concerned—goes to The Travelers 
Insurance Company. The advertise- 
ment on which I base my opinion ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post 
of Oct. 13 and was titled “Here Dwells 
Security.” It told the story of insur- 
ance as concisely and completely as I 
have ever heard or seen it done before, 
in a text of less than 300 words. That 
is a big job for an insurance adver- 
tisement, but now it has been done. 


* * * 


HE advertisement would have to be 

seen to be appreciated for its pic- 
torial excellence. As forceful in its 
simplicity as the text, the illustration 
showed the home wherein dwelt se- 
curity. Suggesting any man’s “castle 
in the air,” this pictured home stood 
on a virile hilltop eminence, white 
against a background of a fiery, sunset 
hue. The gnarled, windswept tree 
standing beside it seemed to typify the 
spirit of the text, which went in part 
as follows: “The home was bought, 
and it will be paid for, from the earn- 
ings of a man who had no silver spoon 
in his mouth at birth—an energetic 
American who has found zest in his 
vocation, joy in his avocation, and con- 
tentment as head of a family.” 


* * * 


44§N this home, like many another 

home,” the advertisement stated, 
“there is the peace of mind that comes 
only with a sense of security. The 
husband and father has calculated the 
adversities that might come and has 
so arranged that they will not fall with 
crushing or even discomforting force 
upon him, his wife, or his children. 
He is insured.” Then the advertise- 
ment stated simply how various forms 
of insurance guarantee security to the 
home. Life, fire and casualty insurance 
played their separate parts in this pic- 
ture of security. No new or startling 
idea was attempted, merely the ele- 
mentary and basic principle of insur- 
ance. The moral was plainly drawn, 
and it was motivating because an in- 
spiring example had been set. Insur- 
ance has suffered, in my opinion, from 
the overabundance of praise it has re- 
ceived and, of course, deserved. The 
Travelers’ advertisement is, refreshing 
because of its simplicity and restraint. 





Equitable Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
For men with clean past records, in 
DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
7 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 
For further information, write 


L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 
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GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
POLICY LABELS atckinos 
Write for Folder Showing Elaborate Display 
Way 
AS ABOVE SHAPE, YOUR Copy 


Black and Silver Metal Debossed— 1M - $7.50 3M-$12.50 5M- $16.75 
We have all kinds at prices that talk. 
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NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED 








THE LIFE AGENT’S 
BRIEF 


1934. Edition 


Most complete data ever assembled 











THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


A. W. Mears, Sec’y 























OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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25¢ Apiece— 
Or All Three for 50¢ 


Is Life Insurance A Good Investment? 
You Can Not Always Rely Upon Dividends 
The Fountain of Security 





Sample copies of these three invalu- 
able Lunden-Moore Charts are now 
offered when purchased together at 
the combined price of 50c. The first 
features life insurance and the second 
annuities as constrasted to other 
types of investment. The third shows 
a method of accumulating security 
through annuities. 





They may be bought interchangeably 
in quantity at the following prices: 


10 copies $2 50 copies $8 
100 copies $12 500 copies $40 
1000 copies $60 


Orders for $2 or less, cash with order 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th & Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 





NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED 
THE LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 
1934 Edition 


Most complete data ever assembled 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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Hard Winter Ahead 


Goose bone prophets freely predict another hard 
winter ahead. But life insurance men who are 
properly equipped for easier selling need not 
worry over cold weather. Increased production 
will keep their home fires burning brightly. 


Fidelity offers... . 


In addition to effective visual appeals which cap- 
ture attention, arouse interest and launch the 
agent into his selling theme in the first few min- 
utes of the interview, Fidelity workers are backed 
by a complete kit of modern policies, including 
Low Rate Life, Family Income and its famous 
“Income for Life” plan. 


si DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presaient 








The Spectator, October 18, 1934 





